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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OK E\5PLOYMENT OF YOLTH was 
I rgankcd in 1 95V. when ir bccansc- dear that the increr: :r^ priipi^rtion of 
yomiz I’^pJe of ciiiphjyinem .-jp* in the rxipnJarion wonSJ have the 
scriuiis problems they are ijow’ experiencing in the inbor market. NCEY is 
the only national. nongo\*cmmcntai. nonprofir agency tonceatrarijig 
cxclnsi\'cly on the difficulties youth face in picparing f<^r, fhidmg, and 
adjusting to employment. 



The agency assists local and riational programs otl^rlr.s g’jidanrc and 
placement, training, work experience, and education. It helps iljcm to 
develop and strengthen services and to devise new? appr'-jaches. it monitors 
and influences policies and proems, and provides a icrum for the 
discussion of issues related to youth and work. NCEY conducts studscs, 
operates a clearinghouse for information, offers consultation, trains staff, 
issues publications and reports, conducts conferences, and operates dem- 
onstration programs- 



NCEY is an operating division of the National Child Labor Committee, 
which was founded in 1904 to fight against the exploitation of children in 
industry and agriculture and for free, public education. In 1907 NCLC 
was granted a charter of incorporation by Congress. In 1963 the aijency 
set up the National Committee on the Education of Migrant Children, a 
program which addresses itself to this most serious remaining segment of 
the child labor problem. 
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PREFACE 



In hj] AmcLdnierjlSfcf Pi^b.Ctingrcss expressed ilsdcai inlenl ihal lop 

pKojiU go i'> i].e diMu%ojii*.gcd. T*« I;elp fnrp’emeni this pi;]:^. ihe U-S. Office of Education imiled l3:e 
National C» namiicc • u I rnplo^njciil * f V*. ulh to ci nduct a NATIONAL WORKSHOP ON VOCATIONAL 
LDL C ATION I OR HIL DISADV \NT AGED. The vvurks3:ip v.rrs held in Atlantic City. New Jersey cn 
Maicb IZlIi lljTougji Marclj 14lh. 

Tlic purpose «.'f the Wj akship v;as piAuide scliwl administrators and vocational educators with 
practical irjf» ‘rmat:!. n and guidance on Low ilicy might most effectively plan. organj7C and operate 
meanmaful pr».giams and services fi'i disadvantaged youth and adults. For this purpose, papers were 
cx-mmissn-ned *- n Cumculum Dcvelipment. Training and SupervEing Teachers. Cc»unse1ing and SupporlKe 
Sciiico. WioTfing with Lmpluyers and L'nii-ns. In\i.lving tire Community, and Planning and Ormnizing 
VV*calional E ducal it n for the Disadvantaged. Analy^ also were prepared on rcornl e.xpcricnccs in 
guveinmenial inanprtwci piogiams and Ftud Fi'undalion-fiindcd projects. The papers were dicussed at the 
WVirkslrop and. in April at a series of nine regonal clinics. 

We arc grateful tu tire many people v.hi* contributed to the success of Uic W^orkshop. Several persons 
made ciinlnbuljons which were indispensable. Professor .Marlin Hamburger of New York University, who 
served as Senior Ci.nsullant and Workshop Summarizer, .Mrs. Selma Ehrenfcld, Project Coordinator, who 
irclped crrcpaic this booklet. Mrs. Louise Greene, Assistant Project Coordinator! Miss Margaret Toner, Staff 
Assistant, and officials of the U.S. Office of Education, especially Dr. Grant Venn, Dr. Edwin L. Rumpf, 
Michael Russo. Barbara H. Kemp. W'cbsler Tenney’ and Hal Young. 

Paper writers included. Garth L. Manguni, of the University of Ulali; .Marvin J. Feldman, Program 
Officer of the Ford Foundation. Jerry Olson. Assistant Superintendent, Prttsburgli Public Schools; Mrs. 
Frances S. .McDunougli, of the Tennessee .Manpower Development Training Program; Lours Ramundo, 
.Michael R. Robinson and George R. Quarles of Uic Newark Manpower Training Skills Center. Newark, New 
Jersey . Richard Greenfield, of the New York City Board of Education; Joseph V. Tuma, of Wayne State 
University, Detroit. .Michiga.n, Robert Schrank and Susan Stein, consultants to Ford Foundation; Dan 
DcW'ecs. of Uie Human Resources Administration, New York City; Lester Wooten, of the New Jersey 
College of -Medicine. Di. Lawrence Reddick. Opportunities Industrialization Centers, Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
Dr. Cleveland L. Dennard, Wasliinglon Technical Insitute, Washington, D.C. 

It IS our sincere hope that thb booklet vrill constructively aid vocational educators to develop and 
conduct successful vocational education programs and services for the disadvantaged. 



ELI E. COHEN 
Executive Secretary 

National Committee on Employment of Youth 



HOW DO THE 1968 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
RELATE TO THE DISADVANTAGED? 



In enacting thi: Vocational Education Act of 1563, 
Coi^e^ redirect:^ vocational educators to provide 
vocatioital education oriented to the needs of people 
instead of being aimed at ri^d categories in a limited 
number of occupations. 

The concqit of the Act was twofold: 

{!) To chtnge vocational education from train- 
ing in selected occupational categories to helping 
to prepare all groups of the community for their 
place in tile vforld of work. 

(2) To make vocational education more respon- 
sive to the uigent needs of persons with special 
difficulties preventing them from succeeding in a 
r^lar vocational program, 

Thus, the 1963 Act recognized the important role 
vocational education should play for students having 
academic, socio-economic, or other handicaps, and 
made Federal funds available for these students with 
special needs. It also created an Advisory Council on 
Vocational Educatuon to evaluate the administration of 
the ie^lation and its impact. 

Although enrollment in vocational education pro- 
grams for students v/ith special needs has increased, the 
high rate of studemt drop-outs and youth unemploy- 
ment reinforce the uigency of vocational education’s 
role in meeting tie special needs of this group. The 
Council, in its 1968 report. The Bridge Between Man 
and His Work, sta les that “the Act has fallen short of 
fulfilling its , , . m^or purposes,” It recommended that 
a substantial portion of vocational education funds be 
reserved for the “hard-to-reach” and the “hard-to- 
teach,” 

In 1968, Congress held hearings on the amendments 
to the Vocational Education Act of 1963, At the 
hearings which were held by the House of Represent- 
atives Committee on Education and Labor, one witness 
urged: “It is sccially and economically sound that we 
give attention lo the growing number of students who 
do not ‘fit the lystem’ or are ‘failed’ and leave school. 
We are well acquainted with recent events of social 
unrest. In part, this unrest is caused by the lack of 
vocational education that can encourage students to seek 
and hold a job. Education can help by doing something 
early in the educational life of a student so that he does 
not fall into ^he clutches of events that cause him to 



dep 2 it rignificantly from ao^ptable social goals.” 

The Confess was critical of the practices of 
vocational education, some of which w’ere built into the 
l^slation, which rejected students with low levels of 
motivation and poor prqraratron, even though voca- 
tional education can potentially cope wdl with such 
problems. Many disadvantaged students come from fam- 
ilies v/hose members are weak in verbal ^ills. Vocational 
education places an emphasis on performance which 
offers a more effective method for learning to read and 
write. 

In the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments, 
Congress indicated its clear intent that top priority go to 
the disadvantaged. Instead of being permissive, the law 
requires that at least 15% of the basic Federal allotment 
shall be used only for those persons. 

In the Rules and Relations for the 1968 Amend- 
ments (see Appendix B), the term “disadvantaged per- 
sons” is defined as “persons who have academic, socio- 
economic. cultural, or other handlers that prevent 
them from succeeding in vocational education or con- 
sumer and homemaking programs designed for persons 
without such handicaps.” Ail persons from ethnic min- 
ority groups or residing in certain geographical locations 
are not automatically “disadvantaged’.’ Many students 
from this background will succeed in the regular pro- 
grams. 

Consideration is made for the individual needs of 
each student to prevent tracking them into lower level 
vocational education and to prevent any sti^ina feom 
being attached to the student because c. his special 
needs. 

Educational services required to enable disadvantaged 
persons to benefit from vocational education programs 
may take the form of modifications of such prog^ams or 
of supplementary special education services. Federal 
funds available for vocational education may only be 
used to pay that part of such additional cost of the 
program modifications or supplementary special educa- 
tion services as is reasonably attributable to disadvan- 
taged persons. 

The 1968 Amendments state that vocational edu- 
cation programs and services for disadvantaged persons 



shall fee planned, developed, csiabllshcd, administered 
and evaluated fej’ Stale boards and local education 
agencies in consultation with State advis*.)i\ councils, 
which shall include representatives of the disadvantaged. 
Confess also mandated cooperation with other putlk 
or prhale zgencies. oiganizatioriS and institutions having 
re^onabilty for the education of dlsadvanU^ed persons 
in the area cr community sensed by such prog>ani 5 or 
services, such as community agencies, vocational rehab- 
Oitation agencies, fecial educational deparinients of 
State and local educational agencies, and oilier agencies, 
organizations, and institutions, public or prh'atc, con- 
cemed with the problems of aich persons. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of i 968 call 
for important changes of emphasis in .American educa- 
tion. The cducatiorial e.xperience should be devoid of 



tlic .iitifiLLil baiticis between academit, general, and 
^ocalsonal curricula and be flexible for each individual. 
The li^^ation provides the opportunity for Slate and 
local educators to tadoi their programs to the needs of 
p(X>ple. But the intent of the 1968 Amendments might 
very well be subverted if the special funds for the 
disadvantaged aie used largely foj students presently 
enrolled in vocational education courses who do not 
have fecial needs. The oppurtunity must be seized to 
enroll persons new to vocational education, sich as 
those living in poverty or those hitherto excluded be- 
cause of race or other unjustifiable reasons. Ginsistenl 
also with the intent of Congress is the need to sdect 
occupations for training the disadvantaged that provide 
genuine opportunities for employment and advancement 
rather Uian menial and dead-end jobs. 



WHO ARE THE DISADVANTAGED? 



According to the Rules and Regulations of the 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Library Programs, 
Division of Vocational and Tedinical Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, the term, disadvantaged, “includes 
persons whose needs for such programs or services result 
from poverty, neglect, delinquenc>' or cultural or linguis- 
tic isolation from tlie community at large, but does not 
include physically or mentally handicapped per- 
sons . . . unless such persons also suffer from the handi- 
caps described in this paragraph.” 

Most of the population today considered disadvan- 
taged are the minority groups-Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican-Americans, Indians, Cuban refugees, Appalach- 
ian whites and the nation’s poor migrant laborers. 
Although it is difficult to make accurate generalizations 
about such diverse groups, it is possible to consider their 
common experience and background and how these 
factors affect them in their educational settin?. 

The disadvantaged are concentrated in the central 
city slums or the rural depressed areas, where the quality 
of the schools and the academic achievement of the 
pupils tend to be below the national average. They have 
low family incomes and their parents have low educa- 
tional attainment. In their homes books often are not 
available and reading is not encouraged. They have 
difficulty succeeding in conventional school settings and 
frequently are disillusioned and frustrated by the school 



system, ‘^low learners” in the classroom, they often do 
not qualify and probably would not be successful under 
traditional vocational school standards. They have low- 
level reading ability, limited formal vocabulary, poor 
speech construction and diction and relative slowness in 
performing intellectual or verbal tasks. Considered mis- 
fits or disrupters, they exliibit hostility and unmliness, 
or passivity and apathy. Ptychoiogically, they drop out 
of school two or three years before they drop out 
physically. Their experience in school has led many to 
consider themselves as failures when in fact the schools 
and teachers have failed them by not gearing the educa- 
tional program to their needs. Nor have the schools 
succeeded in preparing them for work. 

Their work history has been characterized either by 
unemployment or by employment in menial and dead- 
end jobs. Many have had no opportunity to consider a 
vocational goal. In some rural families, careers are not 
encouraged for fear the youth might leave home, or the 
need for income leads to early school-leaving for a job. 
The limited employment experience of parents renders 
them incapable of helping their children make occupa- 
tional choices. Although they may want training with a 
definite promise of a job, they resist because they doubt 
the genuineness of the opportunity or because they fear 
their lack of experience will embarass them. Their 
experience in the world of work and its values has been a 
negative one. 
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A study of several hi^ndied Neighborhood Youth 
Cojps applicants in New York City indicated Uial “tlic 
Ne;^o job applicant from the ghetto is much less 
committed to work as a source of intrinsic satisfac* 
tion • . . tlian is the middle-dass hi^ school student or 
college student. He is more likely to sec work as a 
minimal means of surviv ing tlian as something of intrin- 
sic interest oi value.” The typical disadvantaged student 
Iras no idea that he is permitted to derive satisfaction 
from his work experience. A large proportion have been 
offered only tedious and demeaning jobs so Uiat they 
have come to feel tliat work holds no value in itself 

The disadvantaged come from substandard housing 
and broken homes in which there is hunger, malnutri- 
tion, unpaid debts, alcoholism or drug addiction. Their 
overcrowded home conditions do not permit privacy or 
personal development. Their struggle to live on a low 
income becomes a matter of survival in wliidi long range 
planning is discarded for immediate gain. They tend to 
stay within their immediate environment and tlius re- 
main unfamiliar with areas outside Uteir neighborhood. 
Fearful of the unknown, they need help in getting tc 
appointments in other sections of the ci^'. Their style of 
living, language, dress and humor is different from that 
of the middle class, They suffer from poor health and 
poor health habits. Their funds are too limited to allow 
them to provide a variety of nutritious foods, and tliey 
do not always know what constitutes a proper diet. 
They have restricted time horizons and often do not 
have clocks or watches at home. They do not believe 
most promises made to them, for they have experienced 
continued disappointment Many have a profound rage 
for the way “the ^stem” or “the establishment” has, 
in their view, abused them. Discrimination and segrega- 
tion have often resulted in feelings of humiliation, 
inferiority, self-doubt and self-hatred. 

The disadvantaged are thus caught up in a complex 
interaction of problems in the areas of famUy and 
community, health, housing, education, transportation 
and the law, all of which tend to produce varying 



degrees of immcb3ii^. Their abili^ to learn is hampered 
by living and school coi:ditions. The opportunities 
available to them arc limited- They are isolated from the 
domiirant cultural influences and in most cases lack the 
political powe, w*r community cohcsivencss to articulate 
and implement their needs. In this serrse, tlieii defi- 
ciencies can be viewed as the cumulative effect of 
environmental factors that have victimized them and 
unpaired tlieir development. 

The evidence, however, seems to suggest that in their 
yearnings, ambitions and potential, they are not appre- 
ciably' different from other people. Bascally, tlrey want 
what all of society wants but arc frustrated in attaining 
it. The untapped intelligence, capacities, and creativity 
among disadvantaged y uutli and adults can be cumpaicd 
favorably with more advantaged groups. Community 
action programs, for e.\ample,havc made visible a whole 
group coming from the disadvantaged community who, 
given the vehicle and the smallest de^ec of dtrccticn and 
hope, have shown extraordinary talent for leaderditp. 
Special education programs in the high schools and 
colleges have yielded gratifying results, indicating that 
the disadvantaged are far from unmotivated, untrainablc 
or uneducable. 

The challenge to vocaiional education is to identify 
the special needs and develop tire unused talents of this 
group. They will need support and encouragement, early 
success e.xperiences, and help in developing the skills to 
cope with frustration. This booklet discusses some of the 
elements necessary to accomplish tliis: new types of 
programs and teaching materials and techniques; training 
teachers and administrators; providing new kinds of 
counseling and supportive services; relations with em- 
ployers and unions; and involvement witli the com- 
munity. 

A successful program will reach out to recruit the 
disillusioned or poorly educated and will offset the 
debilitating effects of deficient home and neighborhood 
environment. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Cuniculum adaptation foi the disadvantaged student 
with inadequatdy developed verbal ^JUs requires em- 
phasis on the concrete rather than the abstract, on usage 
and ^plication instead of theoi> , rules and foimulas. To 
succeed with the disadvantaged, the curriculum must be 
person-oriented as well as craft or trade-oriented, with 
strong emphasis on beliavioral olgectives, and with stress 
on understanding the individual after an irr-depth stud> 
of his Thrci^. analysis of the student's interests, 
personal characteristics, and abilities, the instructor can 
assist eacli in working to his fullest potential and toward 
the kind of employment for which he is best suited. 
When the instructor encourages varied emphasis for 
individual students, he changes and adapts the cuiri- 
culum. What is needed is a curriculum for each student, 
beginning with a baac course of study and diangjng and 
adapting it to the individual needs of each etuoUee . 

The disadvantaged student— or any student for that 
matter— will progre^ in direct ratio to the kind and 
quality of instruction he receives. This involves preparing 
special training guides and course outlines for the teach- 
ers. It also involves in-service training of teachers to 
improve understanding of student problems, to mcrease 
skill in instructional procedures and to show teachers the 
kinc, curriculum adaptation and variations that are 
impeiauve in teaching the disadvantaged. The good 
teacher uses his intelligence and innovative abili^' to 
relate the required course content to ihe trade and the 
world of the trainee. 

Termessee Manpower Development Tra in i ng Progrsin 

In the Termessee Manpower Development Training 
Program, an important type of curriculum adaptation is 
the intelligent use of exit points from a U’aining course. 
For example, in training for office occupations such as 
receptionists, typists, file clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers, and key punch operators, it is not necessary for 
one trainee to develop skills in all these areas. It makes 
better sense to train the student to acquire usable skills 
in one or two areas only before seeking employment. 
Additional skills can be mastered later when the student 
is ready for subsequent training. If one examines each 
occupational training program carefully, many exit 
points, or job variations, come to mind. For example, in 
Automobile Mechanics program, a few trainees may 
develop into carburetor, brake or transmission special- 
ists. Others may find their talents best suited to align- 
ment problems. A few trainees, on the other hand, never 
develop enough skill to become entry-level mechanics. 
These students can be guided toward parts department 
jobs where a background in auto mechanic’s training is 
both helpful and necessary. 



The «^oice of training for the individual disadv'an- 
taged student is another adaptation. The slow learner 
ttho gets along with people better than anyone in the 
class, for example, could be trained to be a first rate 
receptionist. The trainee who can scarcely ^ell “cat” 
could nevertheless be«^me an excellent copy typist for 
which there is a great demand. Probably neither could 
develop proficiency in diorthandyet they can be assured 
satisfactory careers by buflding on their strengths. 

For the disadvantaged student who is weak in basic 
academic subjects^ rmediation must be ^plied within 
the context of the particular occupatioa In basic math, 
for example, the waitress needs to add the diner' s tab 
and learn to make change, or the cook trainee needs to 
apportion recipe quantities. In this way the instructor 
adapts his curriculum to the trade as well as to the needs 
of the students. 

Any basic vocational curriculum for the disadvan- 
taged needs to be broadened to include employability 
training and orientation to the world of work, either 
through cooperative work programs or through experi- 
ences planned to acquaint the student with jobs, people, 
and the community. In addition, the curriculum should 
be so planned as to accustom him to a personal growth 
pattern he can follow throughout life. 

The 1968 Amendments placed additional emphasis 
on remedial vocational and academic instruction and on 
guidance and counseling to include services which facil- 
itate job choices and job placement. Certainly it is not 
possible to say that only the counselor shall advise and 
counsel, that only the occupational teacher shall teach 
shop, and that only the basic-remedial instructor shall 
teach math and communications. All must coordinate 
then efforts, so that vocational education becomes a 
meld of occupation training, basic-remedial education, 
and guidance and counseling services, to make students 
employable. 

Newark Manpov/er Training Skills Center 

At the Newark Manpower Training Skills Center, in 
Newark, New Jersey, as is common in most skills 
centers, a typical trainee has not succeeded in the world 
of learning and subsequently has failed in the world of 
work— or has attained such limited success that he feels 
that he has failed. He is generally in his twenties, reads at 
an elementary grade level, and is not financially 
independent. His poor self image contributes immeas- 
urably to pty^chological barriers to learning. 

Too often it is assumed that individuals can learn 
through strictly verbal means from the start of their 
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The subslilulicn cf cues fci the 

%eibal while the icdiHduel is impiiy.iag his ie 2 disg ^id 
the i3se of ncn-VcrbaJ cues to ciidt rc^?oiass in veibzl 
terms arc the vital steps in learning for such persons^ 

Briefly, the process contains three levels: 

1- Uring the ncn-vcit?al imierials permils 
immediate success in the acquiation cf knowledge 
for trainees unnfcle to c<^ with verbal cues such 
as text and reference materials. 

2. Verbal responses for the non^'erbal cues 
are then used concurrently. This might be con- 
sidered pattern formation, where the trainee starts 
to associate the verbal with the nonverbaL 

3. After the pattern has been learned, the irainec 
then elicits the verbal response identified with the 
nonverbal cue, thus not only deriving knowledge 
of the topic, but concomitantly strengthening 
verbal ability. 

In the Skills Center’s program for Licensed Practical 
Nurses, the trainees had serious reading defects. Many 
could not derive knowledge from the printed page on 
any level. In addition, cert^ nursing material also had 
tp be presented as outlined by state board policy. This 
meant that while the trainees were learning to improve 
their verbal skills they would also have to explore areas 
of anatomy and physiology, to understand the location 
and parts of tire body and to label, describe and identify 
the wiifien symbols associated with those items. With- 
out a high level of verbal ability on the part of the 
trainees the task can not be accomplished by traditional 
means. 

To deal with this, models of parts of the body and 
circulatory and nervous ^sterns were introduced to the 
trainees. These three-dimensional, scale or full size 
models, had no labels as to the location or identification 
of parts. This permitted the instructor to describe and 
discuss the workings and functions in conceptual terms^ 
unhampered by the concern for trying to memorize 
parts before the whole was undeistood. In groups, the 
trainees could discuss these same iiinctions and thus 
elicit the oral forms of the verbal ^mbols without 
having been confronted by the ^mboL 

The second step in the learning process was imple- 
mented by using charts and overlay transparencies that 
allowed the instructor to show the verbal symbol (name 
of the part) with the graphic depiction of iL Indelible 
chalkboard drawings were used to develop systems step 
by step in terms of their parts and associated names. 

The final process was to have the trainees label 



dszmzgi daplLcatcd the spiral prcctaS as well as the 
cLaikboard diawicgs sa they could jupp’y ihc erbal 
syaiibuls fs.1 cabal ccw. Vaiistsims anc. com 

bmaticns cf ^slcms w^re so that thaoujh repeat- 

ed drill the trainees could respond in a fsvcratle fa^on. 

instiuctioxsl Tedmiques and Materials 

As a technique to teach licensed IVaclical Nurse 
trainees to read a theimcmeter, a five foot plus model of 
a thermometer with a moveable mercury cckinri was 
constnictedL Using this model the msliucSor was able to 
point out the sequence and meaning of the ir>es and 
then using it as a woildng model be coioid lest the group 
or mdivldual on their abiliK- to read a ihenncuieler. 
Charts of a thennomeler and its markings were dupli- 
cated and the trainees filled in the mercury column for 
the temperature stated by the inslnictcr. Once it was 
evident that the trainee undeistood the process, she was 
confronted with the real thermometer, and success in 
reading temperatures readted. 

Teaching the use of a hypodermic syringe and allied 
devices presented similar problems. At the Newark Skills 
Center, procedures related to this area of instruction are 
shown to a group uring closed circuit televisioiL The 
irainees can see, on laige monitory the syringe that is 
bong used by the instructor and can compare what they 
are doing with the actual instrument in their possession 
to the greatly enlarged version on the screen of the 
monitor. Worksheets are used for evaluation and verbal 
drill that aids in the reading process. 

Role playing, video-taped and re-run, helps trainees 
observe the manner they conveyed in caring for the 
pseudo-patient. It was found, thou^, that great care 
must be taken when this technique is used, ance the 
trainee might become serioudy depressed if the tape 
shows an extremely poor performance. Any vocational 
area that deals with person-to-person relationships can 
exploit this technique to great lengths. 

Commercially prepared television programs played a 
role in the Licensed Practical Nurse instruction. A series, 
“Return to Nursing,” was shown cn a New York 
educational station as a refredier course for the pro- 
fessional nurse who was returning to work after a few 
years. When trainees saw practices carried out that had 
been discussed in the classroom, much meaningful ques- 
tioning took place as a result of the realistic frame of 
reference. 

Gosed circuit television is an ideal medium for the 
depiction of small processes, but less expensive sub- 
stitute techniques can be devised such as a slide and tape 
program on hbw to tie springs made by the upholstery 



issljticlc-r In to thcin^Icnd foi the 

fufl tuTff to a gretup cf lisinccs, this progjsn fcss been 
hripful fer review pniposes end for those lielnees who 
ni^t hrve missed the eriglnil desnonsliellon. 

In another occnpatlond area, cleikd ^•ulls, the deieJ- 
opment of instnictiond '“systems"’ has been pioilgjoiis. 
A Kce Type Trainer »ns inslalied in the m^ical secre- 
tary class. It has an rUuminaled heybeord chart %"isib!e to 
the c la s s , but hi^ enough to mrie il impo^ahJe to sec 
the letter that is Ehiminated and the keyboard at the 
same time. The student types the letter seen i«i the 
bosid as it I^ts And, because he cannot anlicpalc the 
next letter, dcyc!cps a ihylhm idcnlical to that incoi- 
poialcd by the tralnii^ uniL .1 nolher system is a touch 
typing system which operates on the Ijsic premise of 
mulli-sensory appeaL Through metronomed s’crbal in- 
struction (on audio tape) o>ordinaled with a high iUu- 
mmated keyboard, the trainec-ltypisl is able to progress 
to an average of twenty words a minute within 60 hours 
of exposure. 

The Newark Skills (hunter Juis experienced the enroll- 
ment of an increasing number of trainees who do r:oi 
speaK or understand English, Currently about thirty 
percent o» the trainees arc of non-English spezkiog 
origin. To cope with this serious barrier to training, a 
commerically prqiared system entitled, &iglish 900, was 
utOized, This ^stem consists of a series of audio tapes, 
books and workbooks which take the trainee from 
banning English to a mastery of nine hi ndred base 
sentences enabling him to communicate verbally well 
enough to cope with many of lire occupations offered at 
the Center. The ^stem is predicated on the audio- 
lingual approach. It incorporates a language laboratory 
using tape recorders, multiple jacks and earphones. As 
supplemental aid^ mirrors and video images demonslrate 
the teacher’s and the trainee’s mouths as they form the 
sounds which, being alien to the riative language of the 
trainees, are reproduced with demonstration and prac- 
tice. Supplemental materials and devices include a train- 
ing clock dial, calendars, phoentic charts, flash cards, 
pictures and objects. Each is used to drill, review or 
reinforce the learning initiated by the teachers of the 
En^h 900 series. 

Often unused in the baking shop is the chalkboard or 
if used it is only for the group observance of recipes and 
mixes. An unusually imaginative instructor who experi- 
enced difficulty in show=ng the rhythm needed in 
cake decorating found th?i the chalkboard was an ideal 
surface to decorate with icing. Since all movements must 
be exaggerated due to the great size of the surface, the 
all important rhythmic motion was observed and ulti- 
mately duplicated by the fledgling cake decorators. 

Without effective teacher organization and imple- 



r^esIalEen, the rsaleiids usiU title result. The 

tcacSiii^ teclmlque de^-elcped in Ike pregiam cf 
for foreign krgarge trair^ k a ccmqyt cf 
Icachmg geared to L*tc i:eeds cf tke trainees. The SkCIs 
Center uses two instructors, one mde, one female, both 
cf wke-m are mulli-iinguaL Ttcy- combine Ikeli effeuis m 
the classroom, ezdi pursuing those ag>ccis tif the 
program for w'hidi he cr she is more capable. For 
example, one is e.xccllcnl with the phonetic insliuciion, 
the other e,xcels in the conduct of audii>-lm^d duIK 
TliT}’ hzre coUaboraled in deviring techniques which arc 
mutually employed. The team teachii^ goes bi^ond 
this. One of the instructors, woikii^ with the locaiiond 
teacher, takes part in the shop class by aiding in the 
develcpmenl of technical oi related socabulaiy. Jn this 
way, the trainee can pursue his occupational insiruciion 
from the outset, <nen thou^ his language ability is 
seierely limited. 

The development of skills requires in many instances 
a departure from the fradilionai methods of textbook 
and Iec?urc presentations for effective inslmction of the 
liisadvaniaged. Training and attitude devdopmcnl re- 
quire the maximum implementation of the most suitable 
materials and devices which should be so organized that 
they prowde the most lucid presentation, adequate and 
varied drill, effective review and finally valid evaluation 
which can be made evident to the trainee. Such a 
program must never cease to expand and develop. 
Investigation of new materials and experimentation In 
the classes will maintain the vitality of the teaching and 
learning process. 

Facilities 

Areas both educational and non-educalional that 
house the equipment for teaching skills should be so 
designed that b^'nning and advanced students arc able 
to use the same facilities. They should be readily 
adaptable to future changes in technology, perhaps with 
fixed installations near the center of the space and 
perimeter areas free for expansion. Folding walls and 
partitions make it possible to shift from small to large 
groups and to different equipment and activities. 

Laboratories may be equipped and used to meet 
needs in three distinct ways: 

(1) The Specifically Designed Laboratory (a) 

may be utilized when space is available, (b) there is 
enough employment need to warrant it, (c) com- 
petencies needed by students also warrant it, and 
(d) facilities do not lend themselves to other uses, 

A Cosmetology Laboratory is a good example of a 
facility used for only one purpose. 

(2) MuIiipIe Laboratory (a) when it is better 
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activities and lb) lbs ctxnses pjovided Ifcc 
scboci lend inenvsfcvss to sach use »>ac?. 4 
BusiniakS Educalftfi LaK“iai4?i>' fcbcjc slodcnlsajc 
Iru^jl cc-n^clcncscs in sach aiess as l>pin 2 „ office 
machine cpejalion, data processing, end acceant- 
i:^ ffichniqacs is a good example cT scch a fecHily. 

(3) I^aborahir* Comcr^m (a) when the space 
must be used foi tcadiing moic than one dJH end 
(b) specialized equirment can be stored and relied 



in as needed. A Visual CcmnamicalS'cn Lab- 
cnalcoy. vihach can indade instrnclional areas in 
fine arts. Ct’oancrcid ans, Oalling and phclo- 
graphv to seivc one, l«o. or possibly ihree differ- 
ent inslnactional needs and fancIicnSw is a good 
example of lliis kind of facilily. 

Innoj^lii'ns such as mL-bde dcmunslnalicn fadlilics, 
hoiised in IiaHeis and moved fiom schotl to sctocL smy 
be paiticularh nscfnl in ruial areas. 



TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED 



Ideally a tcachci of the disadvantaged should have 
competence in his subject area, familiari^ withmodem 
methods of iaslniclion and be able to communicslc willi 
his students. Bui understanding and the ability to rdatc 
arc more significant, in dealing with the disadvantaged, 
than eithci knovv^edge of the subject oi pedagogical 
training and teaching methods. Credentials, in fact, 
appeal to be less important than conanilmcnt. In man}* 
out-of-schoul manpowei programs, inslnidlors lacking 
formal credentials but sensitive to the unique needs of 
the disadvantaged have proven c^ecially effective. 

Teachers of the disadvantaged, if they are to be 
successful, need to: 

-Understand the unique personal, family, com- 
munity, social and economic pioblrans of this 
group. 

—Minimize cultural and ethnic differences by 
avoiding conspicuous style of dress, inappropriate 
speech patterns, or condescending attitudes. 
—Communicate with the disadvantaged by uti- 
lizing simple, direct vorabulary, without being 
patronizing; making genuine identification with 
the needs of the student; avoiding sarcastic, judg- 
mental or moralistic tones; and taking a positive, 
optimistic and encouraging approach. 

— Cooperate with teachers, counselors and other 
professionals in dealing with the reluctance, fears 
and ambivalences of the disadvantaged. The goal is 
to aid the student to gain confidence in liis ability 
to learn, achieve, and experience success. 

-Adjust teaching approaches to the style and rate 
of learning of the disadvantaged by using step- 
by-step targets, stressing the concrete and literal 
rather llnan the theoretical and abstract, and 



pacing his process lo the students’ abilities whSe 
not underestimating their potential. 

In sliorl. the teacher dvouid be a secure and mature 
personality, wlio is primarily “person-centered” and 
sludenl-orienled, and able to cam the confidence of the 
sludenL Clearly, there is an extraordinary ladc of this 
kind of individual. Sources of reemilment for the de- 
sired type of teacher could be graduates of the Peace 
Corps and VISTA. 

Another important method for developing suitable 
teachers is Ihrou^ intensive staff development programs 
which, throu^ in-service training (including sensitivity 
training, w3i upgrade the ability of teacliers now on 
staff to do the job. School administrators in both 
irvservice training and pre-service teacher training pro- 
-ams should provide an orientation which helps the 
instmeior know about the students with whom he wSI 
be working. Each slate should establidi a giecial center 
to provide training for teachers of the disadvantaged and 
perhaps conduct dimmer clinics for continuing training. 

In-Service Training 

Tire following are a su gg ested series of workshops 
combined vrith field experience to provide pre-service 
and in-serrice training for teachers of the disad- 
vantaged.* 

A pre-service orientation worksiiop has as it pri- 
mary functions to introduce, sensitize, and orient the 
teacher to the culture of the disadvantaged and to 
provide a self-exploratory experience in terms of per- 
sonal reactions. To achieve this general objective a 

♦ From Tuckman and O’Brian, Preparing To Teach The 
Disadvantaged, The Free Press, New York City, 1969. 



coc:!xrzt5i?n cf practkd csps^nza ccz£:^ct£d in t&s 
cn'*irc!=r:rfnl cf the dissd^TaLT.iigffi ilcrg *aifH cppciLan- 
il> fci feeding lislcG::^ lij raccrdi, znd fiiss 

znd ph^s zr& isccjpcraied in ins plans fc: tbs cricnl- 
alicn sscilshcp- OppcitnniU is piciidcd fo; ihs teach- 
CIS to meet m saidl groins, tindei tbs dhscticn cf a 
5aSD:is2:cp sapersisca, to discuss Jheii experiences, croo- 
iion^ 2 nd attilndes that «31 grow cut of its wesrieshop 
zetmiissi 

Amoi^ the olgectiyes arc: brealdng down slcrol^pic 
tlrinlang about the disadvanteged; dr»eloping an zppied- 
alien cf the variefy of life among the disadianl^ed; 
dsvsltspin^ an apprcclalion cf the resourcefulness of the 
disadvantaged; understanding the culture! gap bclw^n 
the middle dass and Ifce- disadvantaged and nairowing 
the culluial gap between the teacher and ihe disadvan- 
taged, and gaining bacisgiound experience upon whidi 
zppicpmts leamii^ methods can be drveloped. 

ff e ld experience provides an eppo’^ xuly to observe and 
participate in a variety of professional 
settings invoMog disadvantaged populations. Tlie teach- 
er is placed in public and private organizations and 
agencies having regjonsibili^ for rarployment, com- 
munity service and welfare. The process of profesrional 
intervention and its effects upon minority group prob- 
lems are also studied. Throu^ sudi experiences the 
teacher can become aware of the variety and magnitude 
of ihe problems of the disadvantaged and the effects of 
professional inteiventioiL Objectives: 

1. To provide a knowledge and awareness of the 
helping agencies that exist, their philosophies, 
technique^ and their success or lack of IL 

2. 'To provide an understanding of how the 
disadvantaged get jobs and the effects on them of 
their failure to get jobs. 

3. To provide an understanding of community 
action programs and processess. 

4. To provide an understanding of programs 
available and supported at different levels by 
federal, state, and local governments (as well as 
private institutions and volunteer groups), and the 
interactions and opportunities fostered by these 
sources. 

5. To provide the teacher an opportunity to 
apply and validate the concepts acquired. 

6. To provide a setting in which the teacher will 
be able to learn something about himself when 
confronted with the problems of the disadvan- 
taged and as related to the nozion of the helping 
hand. 

7. To develop knowledge of the processes used 
to interview and place people into semiskilled and 



un^ril!ed(cniiy Ir.’d) jobs. 

8. To grin im^l irlo the riecds cf indu£3i>, 
the kinds cf Jobs rir^lzils for those with Emiled 
skills, , its trehring, ednealxn, and persc'nalily 
trails needed those emplc>>ed in surii jobs. 

9. To grin knowledge cf the saiiouspirrele and 
public picgrems avriinble to the disaman- 
laaedL 

An Vrb:nz Society In-Sarzce Viorkskop deals with 
urban sociri orgsnizzlion, stralilication, and disi^e; the 
ojganizaiionri context cf weak and indusliy; the culture 
cf youth; racism, mcisl ccnflict, and leririon; drvisnity 
and conformity; and she social system of comrminitv 
life. 

The assumption is that the quality cf instruction, as 
wen as other pertinent goals, can be increased or attain- 
ed by providii^ teachers with^-slonalic knowledge and 
appreaalion of the realities cf the American societal 
system. Teachers of adolescents and young adults, In 
particular, must be made awnre of the practices and the 
tyslem of contemporary American societal life. Objec- 
tives: 

1. To determine the ways that the members of 
American society really behave. 

2. To determine the ideolo^es, goals, and values 
(actual and professed) that members of American 
society hold. 

3. To determine the main social structures into 
which members of American society organize 
themselves, the riature of the connections between 
such structures, and the consequences of sudi 
structures. 

4. To determine the principal agents, agencies, and 
channels of change that exist among members of 
American society. 

5. To determine the persistent and recurrent pro- 
blems or failures of American society. 

6. To identify models or patterns of deviance and 
conformity observed among members of American 
society. 

A workshop in leeming, development, and measure- 
ment should provide an introduction to the basic theo- 
ries and concepts of the ptychology of learning, human 
development, and educational tests, measurement, and 
evaluation, along with the application of these basic 
theories and concepts to existing learning problems 
prevalent among disad\^ntaged youth. 

In order to teach disadvantaged youth, one must 
understand their basic learning problems. Such problems 
stem from learning experiences and particular a^ectsef 
development which axe common in a disadvantaged 
enviroiunent; furthermore, these problems have definite 



pcpulilk’n. T»j thz izatSs.^ 

t!zn^ i-f y^zth. fc 22 !:;rs hr*^ a czzii t-j 

ki:o^ luS fcssk Ci:-3tq:ls tf !irnr±;^ dsiz'u^Tr.ZTA. ^r.d 
n:225afcs:s:il u*:i*h he!p Ij crilcrslir:^ Cz 
a^^pidfic pc'pnlalktn. 

AsiGlkzr ti-sarice vzark^it p is dzsipizJ r<i fTorfJz' 
ilze cJiicJlii'JiTl frjn:cv:> ‘rk ai »li:ch tl:c pjii^’us 
ps>d:cIopc23, socidcgkii. zrA tchavacnJ c\pNiznccs 
arc brou^l inlo Ibc ccnlcxl cf li;c sd:$?d pr^^nsn and 
ihc irdivjdml laberalL'n-. This embraces seJcclcd cdcca- 
lional prxjccsscs sada as Icacbms mcll:udi.!i,g>'. pri>- 
grani devdopment, cunicalum dc^depmeni, and e*dua- 
tson vvilh ^cck] emphasis c-n the teaching of iJ;c 
disadvantaged ycailk It is an inlcj^allni expcrscncc in 
teacher education that draws epun the dasc^h'ncs cT 
psv'dsoiogy. sods/logy, anihropDlogv'. ccommics. and 
educalional pcda2%5sy for ils conlcnl. base edncal3<.>jial 
procedures, and organizational structure. This integra- 
tion is achieved in the processes used in she conduct of 
Ihedass. 

By ei^blishirg 2 background foi tire tcadrers of the 
disadvantaged in the oidcring of and planning for educa- 
tional experiences^ it provides for maximum effective- 
ness in icachirg and pro^amming for tl:c sludenL 
The objectives arc. 



t-f o-n^-l—'n de*e!.pmex.L pi4:g!a--ri p!-r.:.I:g cxc 
cal.v?-, 

2- Tm iCTiJbh tl.i teaJ:ei ty eflc*,live’v a nambei 
of dllTejCj-i rr.eiLs.ds ^f teA.L:ng eppiipriaiC f«.j slu- 
deris 1 . 3 van :ng backgr‘,-jrdsand ab5I:l:es. 

3. Tm enable iLe teac!:er t-J sise a v.;de rarge ^f 
in5lia:ct24.:ita3 media ippncprialc fi-i the leaching «.f the 
disadvantaged. 

4. T«s* enable the teacher to de&^ leamirg experi- 
ences ftr a wide range if sludenl ab3ilies as v/ell as 
SiiciaJ differences. 

5. Ti.» enable the teacher |y use effectively a number 
of evaliaii'un and meaisuremenl techniques in appraising 
educational progress. 

Pampzofesrionals 

School administrators would be well advised li» con- 
sder the employment of panprofcssonals, rcciuited 
from iiie disadvantaged population, to asasl classroom 
iszdiSTS. Comiig out of the identical badeground. para- 
professionals can serve as an effective bridge bclvv«:n the 
disaihantaged students and tlie teachers and scliool 
administration. Tlii^’ also rqsrcscnt a source of future 
teachers, ^’en ll:c opportunity and cncour^rancnt to 
prepare tliemsclves for tcachingcarccrs. 



NEW COUNSELING FUNCTIONS AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



The adequacy and relevance of traditional couftscling 
for llie disadvantaged is increasingly being questioned. 
Disadvantaged youtli seek help that is real and imme- 
diate, that deals with the “here and now,” Long range 
vocational planning or an intenswe therapy stance are 
inappropriate, at least in the eaiiy stages of Uie relation- 
ship between the counselor and the youtlu 

The counselor needs to take on a new role. He has to 
provide direct practical help on everyday problems, such 
as conflict with teachers, attending to a health need or 
family crisis, obtaining emergency funds, etc. Even more 
than tliat, the counselor functions as an agent, an 
ombudsman 01 an advocate who helps tlie youth cope 
with the educational ^tem and tolerate the imperson- 
ality of institutional piograins, while v/orking toward a 
job objective. Thus the counselor makes the program 
accessible to the youth by mediating between Uic two. 
He reduces the resistance on the part of the youth to llie 
demand for behavioral change implicit in tlic program 



design. Finally, he feeds to the staff the youth's percep- 
tions of what is happening, vvliich may be causing 
resistance to change. 

It is throu^i a developing relationship witli tlie 
counselor that the student explores his need to change 
his behavior. For e.xample, a young ^rl miglit feel free to 
discuss her difficulty with reading. The counselor begins 
by focusing on her previous attempts to overcome tliis 
deficiency. Commenting. “You must have spent a lot of 
effort in covering up your difficulty in reading,” can 
lead to a discussion of all Uic tricks, dodges, and 
defenses she used to get by. The counselor then agrees 
that learning lo read at the girls stage of life is a difficult 
task but a better option than avoiding situations that call 
for reading. He then moves her into a remedial reading 
program. This is an example of the counselor’s making 
the program accessible to what the young person wants 
to accomplish. Later in liis work with the girl he miglit 
discover that she has stopped going to lire remedial 



prcgnn In hrr v.:lh hfm h: Iszms ll:i,l sf:2 is 

cmhniasssd baxosj cf f>^irgrc::t rmtsosl cf ord t£zdt:g 
rapb:^ by an ir;^xp^^2a:^d r^madid Th- 

coansdcT faads lliis iidbnnilion to €:s teacher so tl^al 
?!:e czn modify her i^pTOzch. He can dso cxp!ore \silh 
the snJ apprc'pjfcle vi’ays c-f hzrdl^g this salualion. 
Pos^!y he wcn!d also assjjn thsc §!i] to a tulijr. The aim 
cf the action is to cncouiage the yculh to conliraie in 
her efforts to impreve her rcadfna. 

Tbz inilid god of the ccsunsc!ci is to become the 
invclvcd ^enl oi the ^oulh v^iihin the cdncaiion ays- 
tcm. but the counsc!oi has to earn the to counsel 
him Little effective counsclmgcan lake place unless the 
counselor is pcru,iv<^ as a helping person. Ilavij^ experi- 
enced rqjcalcd disappointment and failure, the disadvan- 
taged arc su^idous of the coiinsd-iT until he can ddiver 
on his premises. The counselor’s approach therefore 
must be dmplc and stra^IforR’ard. He should be 
saying: “Here is the program; how can it hdp you in 
achieving your goalii?” 

The coping devices of disadvantaged youtlrs arc gen- 
erally sufficiently developed to present a haeaid to any 
counselor the hacaid of blocked communicaiion. These 
youths have their own preconceptions of what a 
counselor expects of them. For e.\ample, if they arc 
coming in for a service such as a “part-time job,” they 
will be sensitive to the cues thrown out to them by the 
counseling staff on the role they have to play to get tlie 
service, for it is probably safe to say that few young 
people come in to be counseled as such. The unspoken 
question in a youth's mind miglit be, “What do I have to 
do to get lire job?” If a counselors's pet theory is that 
minority youths arc disadvantaged by racial prejudice, 
he will probably hear from the youth some instances of 
injustice to which he has been subjected. If a counselor 
is strongly oriented to personal-social counseling, he will 
probably evoke from the young person some details 
about his intolerable home situation. If a counselor 
holds that formal schooling or training is tlie only key to 
success, he will probably hear the youth say he wants 
desperately to remain in school. 

The Counselor’s Approach 

The counselor should avoid a formal, clinical ap- 
proach. Generally his office door should remain open. 
There should be a noise level in the background— 
possibly a radio playing softly. There should be an air of 
purposeful activity 'in the office. The counselor should 
try to see himself througli the eyes of those he wishes to 
serve-what will “turn them on”? It is generally a good 
idea for the counselor to walk out and greet the youth in 
the reception area rather than have some- 



cce bii:^ hia in. If it is zppiirpihts, tb^ can walk 
aicund Iks sd;ocl and Icck at the vaiicas roems ard 
ccihriiies. Trisgrves Ike comse'oT a ckance to describe in 
sarp!c Icnns what is done. By lie lime they relnm to 
the desk they have drea^' s&ared an experience about 
which the youth msy- have questions. What is slron^y 
ujgcd here is the avoidance cT liadilional institutional 
approcchesL 

Counsclois often complain about itdr inabUily to 
engine in “real counselii^” with a disadvianti^cd pop- 
ulation. Attempts to move into sensitive areas early in 
the rdaliondi^ arc often met with sjlcjxc or hosifljty. 
Some otherwise wdl-prepaied counselors fdl beck on 
such excuses as the kids arc not verbal— they're too 
apatJrelic . . the structure of the pio^zm doesn’t allow 
counseling.” 

A practice which can reduce the rcaslance to Icammg 
caused by a history of school failure is a ihrcc-way 
intervvew between the youth, his counselor and a teach- 
er. If the youth needs remedial inslrucfion in reading, 
the counselor can help him discuss his past difficulties 
with his English teacher. The teacher can describe how 
other youtlis have handled this problem in his classroom. 
A kind of contractual relationship can come out this 
which meets the youth's need for structure, limits and 
clearly stated objectives. Tliis should initiate a longer- 
term process of self-evaluation. 

Testing 

Disadvantaged youth resist testing and often use it as 
a rationalization for dropping out of a training program. 
For testingnot to be too threatening and to be effective, 
it sliould be done at points where decisions need to be 
made and around specific questions. A uniform testing 
program tliat assumes options that do not exist should 
be avoided. There is no testing program specifically and 
entirely suitable to disadvantaged youth, but if the 
usefulness of a particular test can be demonstrated tc 
tlie youth, in terms he can accept as useful, resistance 
can be overcome. 

Group Cbunselix^ 

Disadvantaged youth lack tlie opportunities of tlie 
more advantaged for exposure to the world of work and 
other experiences that are important in selecting and 
preparing for an occupatioa Group counseling can be 
helpful in compensating for this lack by providing group 
sessions that expose disadvantaged youngsters to a var- 
iety of oejiupations and options for entering them. 

In moving from one phase of the vocational educa- 



I:j?a prc^rsni lu ssijflhjr. Ihff ycalli has a csiliial 
fcr support ard cnconiricmcnt darirg Ihc period cT 
ai^iisliixnl lo the kcw saliiailon. Nol to provide coiuisal- 
at sixh a tnre vvdl accdcialc his tendency to re^ond 
to injlid fa3ure by wiihdraviring from the slualion 
causi^ discomfort Crisis ccsjiisclir;^ in lime of need is 
mosl cffocthrc and shcsuld be an inlegrd pail of a 
ajimsclmg progiara. 

Supporthre Sendees 

For Iraining and counseling lo be successful, Ihe 
counselor should have access to a wide aiia> of suppor- 
tive services for his counseiccs to uffsei !he accumula- 
led di^iivalion of the disadv'anlagcd- He ftill need lo 
locale in the community an array of resources upon 
which he can draw. Supportive services that can often 
make the difference between success and failure for lire 
counselor include: 

-Medical and dental examinations and treatment 
to correct the high incidence of such defects 
among the disadvantaged. 

-Case work and p^chiatric services. 

-Day-care or baby sitters for the young children 
of female students. 

—Legal services for dealing with police and related 
problems. 

-Transportation facilities (public buses or private 
cars) to get to distant or inaccessible classrooms or 
jobs. 

—Loan funds for work-related emergencies, such as 
fares or lunch money or the purchase of work 
clothes and tools. 

—Welfare support and services. 

An urgent counseling skill is the ability to make a 
proper referral to these supportive services. In many 
cases the youth looks upon referrals as “passing the 
buck.” It is likely that this has been an accurate 
appraisal of past referrals he has experienced. At some 
time the youth probably went to a service which 
promised to do something for him. After a series of talks 
a fellow wrote something on a piece of paper and told 
him to report somewhere else, Wlien he arrived, there 
was no one who seemed to know anything about vdio he 
was or why he had come. At this point, he gave up and 
returned home. This could have happened within the 
school ^stem, the employment service, the health cen- 
ter, or the welfare center, 

“Buck passing” is an institutional disease that afflicts 
most agencies serving the disadvantaged. This does not 

mean, of course, that counselors should not refer. It 
means that, before referring, they should. 



Pre|? 2 Te i]:e stnderA. 

Prepzie ike receivirgcgcrcy. 

- Be exacting ru fcl!ov.-up. 

Held the rccchirg agency acccunlatle fcr its 
perfermarce. 

- Enc^ur^c the trainee to return to discuss the 
results cf the referrd. 

Pfcpaiirg the youth for a referral should be as ample 
and unamb^ous as pos^lc. If a counselor has little 
idea of the student's perceptions, heliasn't done his job. 
Every opportunity to crxourr^e him to say how he feels 
about the referral should be ^en. Included in any 
preparation fci reread is the expressed dcarc on the 
part of the counsdoi lo learn what look place. There- 
fore the youth is given a lime to return or lo call as soon 
after the tcfcnal as possible. The receiving agency can be 
pn^rared by a brief letter, which can be ! .md delivered 
by the youth or sent before his scheduled limc. 

Agencies must be held accountable for their treat- 
ment of youth refcaed. If an inquiry reveals that the 
promised service was not forthcoming, it is the courr- 
selor’s rcsponsiblity to get redress for the youth. Since 
many agencies depend on referrals, a feedback of the 
incident in question will usually get results. The likeli- 
hood is that even if t!>e agency in question is poorly 
run, referrals from then on will gel better services than 
others because the staff members were held professior> 
ally accountable for their performance. Finally, over a 
period of time, the feedback from the youth adds up to 
an accurate picture of the variety and availability of 
services in the community. 

Counseling Staff 

An additional factor in successfully implementing 
programs for the disadvantaged is the selection of staff. 
Counseling staff particularly should have a generally 
optimistic view of life’s possibilities, higli energy, and be 
committed to serve. 

An issue confronting many schools serving a disad- 
vantaged minority population is. can a staff consisting of 
one ethnic group develop an effective counseling pro- 
gram for another? For example, a well trained, com- 
mitted white counselor may successfully help most black 
youths but the lack of sensitivity implicit in having an 
all-white staff would create considerable hostility. The 
same principle would be applicable to other ethnic or 
minority groups. Some schools have begun to use para- 
professionals to compensate for the lack of available 
minority professional staff. Posably the use of the New 
Careers model with a career ladder having such catego- 
ries as counselor aide, counselor associate, and assistant 
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he may ss^lcs his students up to the age cf 21. 

!n h?s cordscls with the dissdvisM^ed the cot 255 seh?r 
is in a position to cbseive condilicns within the sehocl 
vvluch prci'cni tl:c students from consiructh'ely ulilizii^ 
counselirg help in modifying their behavior and clli- 
ludcs. In any effeelive pnogram the counselor huis the 
respi^nsibihty and the obligation its report these «tua- 
tions t^.' his superiors and he should be able lu influence 
sd:ool administrators to make rieedcd diangcs. Counsel- 
ing is doomed to failure if the counselor is impotent 
wjtliin the power structure of the sdrool. 

When the counselor feeds back to the staff the 
youllfs perceptions of svjjal is happening in the school 
and when he can feed back to the staff what is 
happening to the y outh after pbcemenl, and when the 
counselor can confront the youth with tire likely out- 
ojmes of Iiis present behavior in training, \vc have a 
dynamic interaction that is not alw*ays smootir and not 
always pleasant. The accountabOiiy of the ^'Stem to 
provide the best preparation it can, and tire account- 
ability of the youth for his behavior within the system 
leads lu the kinds of tensions tliat arc growth-producing 
for all. 



WORKING WITH EMPLOYERS AND UNIONS 



Vocational ciicators do not need to be reminded of 
the importance cf maintaining effective relations with 
both employers a id unions. They, more than any other 
^oup of educate rs, have a long tradition of working 
with industry a.ic organized labor, and have cooperated 
with them in selecting occupations for training, devising 
curriculum, and making decisions about equipment 
needed In vocati>jnaI programs. What must be accom- 
plished, in addition, when working witli the disadvan- 
taged. is to secure some deiinitc assurance.from employ- 
ers of a job at the end of trai<iing to countcr-act the all 
to^ often proven mspicions of llie disadvantaged that no 
job will be available when training is completed. 

In the past Iks might have been a formidable task, 
but today interest in hiring the disadvantaged is at the 
higliest point in the nation's history. There is an expand- 
ing manpower need and it is predicted that, by 1975, 
for^y percent of t le increase in the work force will come 
from minority workers. A sense of civic responsibility 
and concern o”C' social unrest have motivated many 
employers to accelerate efforts to hire and train the 



poor and the disadvantaged. Tlie formation of the 
Urban Coalition and the National Alliance of Business- 
men is symptomatic of the accelerated interest. 

Vocational educators should convince employers that 
cooperative arrangements with vocational education are 
a logical and profitable route to employing the dis- 
advantaged. This means outlining the range of up-to-date 
training that can be done and detailing how it can 
be tailored to the needs of employers. Presentation of 
studies of successful vocational education programs is 
helpful in convincing employers of the potentials of 
industry-education cxioperation. One approach would be 
to propose work-study programs as a way of orient- 
ing student employees wJiile the employer is evaluating 
them. Employers also could be shown the possibilities 
for getting better community relations out of such 
programs and be urged to enlist the participation of 
other companies. 

Equally vital is tlie cooperation of the unions invol- 
ved since they represent a critical factor in the training 
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iminmz pw'STdms fv-r ihc “hard-cc^rc.’* m::dc ty EJ. 
Shc]]«^ ard Ci'jKpam. fc-aand ihal induslxies 
gcnenal’y cir'crcd by cdiccih'c bargaaniiig agrccraenls. 
Ihc union wis r.ol eicn ^ccifically infcamcd in 51’' of 
ihc program:; suneycd.” The Shclicy study found lhal 
industries wifi the Iiaghcsl IcicI of union participation 
w’ere railroad equipment, aircraft manufacturing, stccL 
cleclrical criuipmcnt. air tran^ortation, and metal 
working madiincrj. Frequently the unions agreed to 
extend the probationary period for hard asrc «np'oyecs 
to six monllis. rather than tire usual 30 to 60 days. This 
allowed tlic companies more time to train and evaluate 
new workers and often prcienlcd unnecessary dis- 
diargcs. Ollier unions allowed the company to circum- 
s'cnt the probationary period by creating separate non- 
profit companies for training only prior to formal 
employmerL 

Advisory Committees 

Advisory committees have been used by vocational 
educators for a long lime, with mixed results. Because 
they can be a useful model for achieving practical 
participation of industry in training tlic disadvantaged, ji 
is recomnended that special advisory committees be 
organked to focus exclusively on the training and hiring 
of disadvantaged students. The committees :diuuld con- 
sist of leaders in management and unions, who have 
authority, influence, and a commitment to the disadvan- 
taged. To carry out the goal of creating job opportuni- 
ties, the advisory committees should attempt to set 
quotas and obtain specific hiring commitments from 
individual companies. Individual members of advisory 
committees can be extremely helpful in gaining the 
cooperation of other employers. 

Company Policy 

Once a company agrees to employ disadvantaged 
persons, the first, and perhaps the most important, step 
in Implementing that cooperation is for top management 
to issue a clearly stated and firm public commitment to 
hire and promote the disadvantaged. This statement 
should :>pell out, in unequivocal terms, the company’s 
policy and the responsibilities of personnel involved in 
hiring, training and supervising disadvantaged employees. 

A large utility company in a major Eastern city 
provide-; a good example of how this can be done. The 
General Manager decided not only to promulgate a 



nc’ndisoimiiffiiciy- pdii;y, but to make it slick. His first 
step was to comcKc a series cf tneetsn^ with Ihc heeds 
cf t}:c company’s 12 major departments and with slzff 
mcn'jbei5v.li> li^^nJicd Jiing, pji.-mul;on and liansfei. At 
each, he stressed the same poinls: 

A nen-disi-fiminalory employment poEi^ is mor- 
ally i%hi. 

Sudi a policy makes sound social sense. 

“I pcrsorrally wall sec Ural your employment 
(witlr the ixmpany) regardless cf your years of 
employment is terminated right now if I find in 
your conduct any signs of discrimirration whatso- 
ever.” 

Wliilc he had i;o illusions that his policy w'ould 
cliangc minds overnight, he simply sard, “Leave your 
prgudiccs outside the company.” He a&cd that each 
month he receive a rqrorl from each department noting 
the percentage of minority workers employed there. 
“Any glaring inequity brings a blunt order from the top 
to adjust filings fast.” 

Piaimmg Career Advancement 

Employers need to be involved in planning vocational 
education programs from the onset. One way to get 
started on this planning mi^l be to have industry and 
educational representatives change places for a period. 
Each would then see the training problems from the 
other’s point of view. In that planning vocational educa- 
tors can help employers develop promotional opportuni- 
ties beyond the entry level for the disadvantaged. 

The Department of Labor report, “Operation 
Retrieval: Disadvantaged Youth; Problems of Job Place- 
ment, Job Creation and Job Development,” strongly 
supports career advancement: 

“The development of new jobs for disadvan- 
taged must involve career development rather than 
merely job placement. The haste to create ‘new 
jobs for the poor’ frequently overlooks the fact 
that the poor, like the affluent, are not only 
interested in holding a job but also in what the job 
means in terms of opportunities for advancement. 

A created job should not be viewed as a slot to be 
filled but rather as a starting point in a job 
network.” 

Employers could be helped to plan career ladders 
within skill categories, that will enable employees to 
move up from an entry job. Such career planning could 
begin to change what appears to be a dangerous situation 
developing out of the new careers movciTient. Too often, 
new employees were promised advancement above the 
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peirosncnl safcccllfii levels, the siliuilioa cou!d be ex- 
plosive. A!iecd> there arc finablii^ of discontent fiom 
the many minoniics who arc stymied in sabccllai Ic^el 
jobs from w Jnch there is no way up, only a way out. 

rh^noina Hiring Methods and Requirements 

How’ever, this undertaking involves still another activ- 
ity for vocational educators. The recent experience of 
private industry and anti-poverty tr^'ning has made 
clear that hiring the disadvantaged necessitates changes 
in selection methods and criteria. The E.F. Shelley study 
found that in considering the disadvantaged “most Hrms 
have relied heavily on the interviewers' ability to deter- 
mine whether the applicant has a proper altitude. Of 
those companies responding, consider attitude, and 
this subjective criterion appears to constitute a primary 
hiring determinant” Before becoming involved in mi- 
nority hiring, most companies d^ended chiefly on 
testing which they have since eliminated or altered. 

A ghetto-based IBM computer component assembly 
plant found traditional tests unsuited to the disadvan- 
taged and instead based selection on a subjective evalu- 
ation of motivation and on a manual dexterity test. 

Although requirements at Detroit auto- 
manufacturing companies remain unchanged, the com- 
panies have shown flexibflity in changing hiring proce- 
dures. In some cases, they eliminated tests or conducted 
hiring interviews off company grounds. Federal Depart- 
ment Stores in Cleveland and Detroit hired employees 
who failed employment tests and yet they achieved great 
succ^. 

The Philadelphia Gas Works also made such changes 
without lowering staff quality. The company has not 
experienced any higher rate of turn-over since it dis- 
pensed with tests in screening applicants. Turnover for 
the tested and nontested groups has been about the 
same; testing, according to a company executive, cannot 
predict turnover. Expense remains the same for Phila- 
dephia Gas Works, but it obtains employees it would not 
otherwise have. 

In the past year, other traditional requirements have 
been modified or eliminated as a result of the drive to 
employ the disadvantaged. Today employers are hiring 
an increasing number of employees who have police 
records or who failed to complete high school. 

The Department of Labor Report on Operation Re- 
trieval points out that “a heavily unionized company 
and a company with an extensive division of labor 



cff«cd mere resistance to modifying entry requirements 
than other cempanies. Requirements that are codified 
in a union conlmcl are panicuiariy imd to change. ' 
Their findings indicated Uiat job clevelopers w*ere must 
su cc essful in dranpi§ requirements in union and non- 
unicn companies thiou^ gradual sliifts over a period of 
time. In cariy stages, job developers filled job orders as 
best as possible and won the confident: of the employ- 
ers which later enabled tlicm to bring cliangc. Tlic 
vocational education staff should have a strong ally in 
advisory boards in making diangcs in selection criteria 
and methods. 

In-Service Training 

In-scrvicc training of the employer's supcivisoiy 
personnel on the diaractcristics and needs of the dis- 
advantaged is another way of assuring effective coopera- 
tion. Co-workers and supervisors should be aware of Uie 
new employees' initial unfamiliarity with work routine 
and tire work related matters such as time clocks, coffee 
breaks, etc. They should be able to defer tlie hard-line 
application of traditional performance standards to the 
Iiard core. As tlic unions seem willing to postpone giving 
representation to new trainees, supervisors and 
co-workers should be prepared to make allowances in 
early periods of employment. 



Adopting Schools 

In a large mid-western city, a major corporation has 
“adopted” an inner-city high school. The corporation 
has stationed an employee full time in the school, helped 
plan curriculum, developed work-study and summer 
programs, equipped shops with modern equipment, fur- 
nished an electronic data processing installation and a 60 
passenger school bus, and equipped a model employ- 
ment center to give students experience in applying for 
jobs. This type of school-industry cooperation, although 
limited in its vocational choices, can serve as a model to 
be experimented with in other communities. 

Employers are interested in filling specific needs in 
their plants and they are likely to look to tire vocational 
schools to train the disadvantaged for a particular job. 
While this serves their purposes well, it often handicaps 
the student who graduates vrith a non-transferable skill. 
A,n important responsibility of vocational education 
would therefore be to work with management in devel- 
oping skill training with a range of applications. This 
effort would better prepare both the disadvantaged and 
the traditional student for a labor market characterized 
by rapid technological change. 
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Thf rc is a danger that indu^iy will only for lock for 
iaunediate answ’crs. Some employers will expect to get 
Called workers trained for existing jobs. This conflicts 
with the intent of the vocational sdiools to train for 
broad careers on the basis of future manpowei projec- 
tions. Therefore, one of the rcspcnsibililics of the 
vocatioiml educators is to work with industry in re- 



orienting its thinking toward long-range manpower pro- 
jections and creation of broad career jobs. Ironically, 
while the poo: arc often acoised of beir^ unable to 
delay gratiflcaiion in this case it seems that business is 
demanding im:* adiatc satisfaction with no thought to 
the future. 



INVOLVING THE COMMUNri’Y 



Charles V. Willie’s article, “New Per^cctives in 
School-Community Relations” in the Journal of Negro 
Education (Summer, 1968), states; “It is generally re- 
cognized that the local values and traditions which 
schools have transmitted to children are the values and 
traditions of some of the people— the dominant people 
of power-and not the values and traditions of all the 
people.” Society is made up of dominant and 
sub-dominant groups and “harmonizing their conflicting 
interests is the major task in school-community relations 
now confronting the educational establishment in local 
communities throughout the nation.” 

In keeping v/ith the changing times, educators, includ- 
ing vocational educators, need to relate to the rural and 
urban community in a new way. The orderly and 
cooperative PTA-type of relation^ip is being replaced 
by angry elements from Negro, Puerto Rican, Mexican- 
American and American Indian communities, demanding 
change, insisting on accountability in lire school’s per- 
formance and wanting community control. Other low 
income and undereducated persons are also concerned 
and starting to make their desires known to officialdom. 
To all of them, a great deal is at stake, for the schools 
represent the primary access to qualifying for good jobs. 
Vocational educators-as all educators-are no longer 
accountable only to the Board of Education; they must 
also be responsive to the groups they serve. 

The disadvantaged place a huge burden on both 
school and non-school vocational education institutions 
in their preparation for employment. The lack of minor- 
ity group-owned business or minority group control of 
any area of financial importance means that oppor- 
tunities for these persons are largely restricted to 
employment rather than business ownership. The educa- 
tional institutions are the major avenue to employment 
for the disadvantaged unemployed and underemployed. 
Yet technolo^cal change has weakened their position 
because they are less skilled and enjoy fewer oppor- 



tunities in the job market. Grant Venn, Associate Com- 
missioner of the U.S, Office of Education, summed up 
the dependence of the low income and ethnic minority 
communities on vocational education, in Man, Educa- 
tion and Work, when he wrote: 

“The new technology has removed the margin 
for education error, Histoiically the number and 
kind of jobs available for the undereducated per- 
mitted schools and colleges a ‘margin of error’ in 
planning educational opportunities. Today, how- 
ever, the inability of a technological society to 
make full use of uneducated individuals narrows 
the margin to the point where the repercussions of 
each educational failure can be felt throughout the 
entire society.” 

There will be problems in working with the disadvan- 
taged community. Communities are divided among 
themselves and do not represent a monolitliic point of 
view. People tend to be su^icious and hostile. They will 
be reacting to their past experience of rejection or 
isolation. There will be recurring difficulties that will 
require patience and persistence to prove the school’s 
sincerity. Nevertheless, vocational educators have no 
alternative but to recognize the legitimacy of the disad- 
vantaged community’s concerns and re^ond directly 
and positively. Such a response will entail offering the 
highest quality programs possible, comparable to those 
in schools in more advantaged communities, v/ith respect 
to modern equipment, training in well-paid skills, leading 
to genuine employment opportunities. 

Staff should also be of the highest quality available, 
free of prgudicial behavior and representing the dis- 
advantaged as much as possible. It is generally accepted 
that an increase in such personnel is a crucial ingredient 
in improving the total educational effort. Role models 
from the students' own ethnic group provide incentives 



of ineriL But what is needed in addition is the inclusion 
of personnel in polk> Ici'el po^tioos who con:c out of 
the disadvanl;^ed group c» ixnununity. In-service and 
pre-servior training sessions to better understand slu- 
dents from disadvantaged back^ound should be insti- 
tuted In all educational institutions. 

Vocational educators should work with a variety of 
community groups, such as: 

-Any community group which has devoted its 
continuous cnemes to school problems. 

-Student organizations seeking a relationship with 
the administration of vocational education pro- 
-ams. 

-Civil rights groups (CORE, Urban League, 
NAACP, LULAC, etc.) which can be helpful in 
identifying persons and ^oups within the com- 
munity whose chief concerns are education. 
-Professional and business groups in the disad- 
vantaged community w'hose members are frequent- 
ly interested in the role they can play in improving 
community-school relations. 

—Parents, either singly or as a group. 

To help maintain liaison with these groups, it is 
recommended that a community liaison person be em- 
ployed by the school. He must not be a front man to be 
used only in time of crisis, but he should on a r^lar 
basis interpret the community’s needs to the school and 
the school’s programs to the community. Paraprofession- 
als coming out of the disadvantaged community who 
have talent and sensitivity in dealing with the commun- 
ity are well suited to perform this role. 

The use of minority consultant firms should be 



cncour^ed foi the purpose of advmng schools on Low 
to deal with the problems of the diszchanlagcd. In 
addluon, their use ai:d the emplu^iiseiii of iuu.oiily 
businessmen, such as conUactois, will demonsiiaic to 
the communit> the sinceiil> of the school’s desire lo 
work with them. 

Central lo achieving good school-oommuniiy rela- 
tions is the necessity lo maintain continuous communi- 
cation. The school has a responsibility to keep the 
community informed of its goals, plans, actiwlies, ac- 
oimpli^mcnis. This can be disseminated llirougli the 
usual media (newspapers, radio, television) or more 
directly through school communications or by the par- 
ticipation of school personnel in community meetings or 
activities. It must be stressed, however, tiiat the most 
effective public relations program is no ^bstitute for 
really good training programs. 

The Slate Advisory Councils ^ould be encouraged to 
hold meetings in the disadvantaged communities to give 
community people contact with the polij^-makers. 
Local advisory committees should be established which 
are representative of all concerned interests. 

Finally, respect for community opinion and a deeper 
identification witli their problems are urgently needed lo 
establisli tlic climate for cooperation. Etiinic minority 
groups and other disadvantaged need to be invoK'ed in 
all a^ects of vocational education programs and ser- 
vices. They need to be consulted in the organization and 
implementation of programs, to be included in national, 
state and local advisory councils, and to be involved in 

providing technical assistance, consultation and evalu- 
ation. 



TOWARDS AN INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM 



A systems approach comprehensive and ^stematic 
is a new way to deal with the many complex problems of 
education. It provides a mechanism by which educators 
can analj'ze educational problems, establish sound objec- 
tives and program priorities, and develop sn organized and 
rational plan as a solution. It places emphasis on student 
need, program need, implementation, evaluation, feed- 
back and revision. It is a scientific method for attacking 
the problems of vocational education for the disadvan- 
taged. 

For all students, emphasis is on adapting the academic 
and skills content of the program to the individual needs 
of the student. This program permits large numbers of 



students, including the disadvantaged, to be assimilated 
into a mainstream instructional program. This provides a 
total context within which “disadvantaged” is an indi- 
vidual determination. Each student is placed according 
to his talents, abilities and disabilities in that course of 
instruction that will best serve his individual develop- 
ment. The system employs a comprehensive approach in 
which academic instruction is interrelated with skill 
training. It builds in the kind of flexibility that enables a 
student to pursue a skill-centered course of study while 
gaining academic credits for post secondary education. 

In the case of vocational education for the disadvan- 
taged, the systems approach takes a total look at many 
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Ttlsvznt ir.cL’si’rg: 

♦ -pp^itiisilics isd ciEjjIoyes 

Svc!i>eci?i:-oi:?K needs cf ihe disad^^ieged sli> 
^4.i4i population and iheii occnpaiienal 
^.zAcicncts. 

Av33alr!c resources dollars, personnel, and 
equipment. 

All pr<- ;^pjn elements, such as student selection 
and recniilment, counseling, job development and 
placement, in addition to ^11 training and aca- 
demic instruction. 

-Costs lel vannusalietrialives. 

A ^sterns approach relates the scs'eral elements to 
each other in the li^t of the objective, which in this 
case is to extend and improve vocational education for 
the disadvantaged, prodding the basis for the most 
effective and efficient program planning. Thus, long 
range systematic planning can replace the past history of 
“fire-fitting” periodic enses or the practice of ad hoc 
decisions made at many points without relating one to 
another. 

The first step in desipiing a vocational education 
iyslem is to determine the areas of work for ^ich 
training will be given. Current and future employment 
opportunities are determined by studying labor market 
trends and the needs and requirements of employers, 
unions and government agencies. Advisory committees 



arc also helpful in searching out this dala. After the areas 
of work are selected, functional job analy^ is emplo|}*ed 
to identify the knowledge ai:d skills needed for entry- 
les'cl emplrsymcnt. These areas of w^rk arc furthcir 
analyzed to determine the common tasks in groups oi 
families of occupations which imy be clustered to 
provide common core or modular units of training. The 
end product is to define broad areas of work within 
whidu traimng can be offered and to identify “spin-off” 
or exit points at which students can leave formal training 
for part-time or fiill-limc cmpl&yinenL 

The abm*c job analyses arc useful in identifying the 
range and type of exploratory experiences students 
^ould receive before preparing themselves with specific 
competence. They are also needed by planners to 
prepare cimiculuni ^idcs for use by leachersand teams 
of teachers. 

The starling point in curricidum de\’elopment is the 
determination of educational objectwes, considering 
content analysis, student diaiacteristics, societal goals 
and teaching methods. Goals are constructed and slated 
bchaviorally to enable evaluation to be made from 
specific student-learning experiences. There follows, in 
order, design of objective measurements of performana 
and skills, determination of course content, and design 
of appropriate classroom and laboratory’ facilities. Next, 
teaching strategy is devised, induding attitudes towards 
discipline, attendance and motivation, and Instructional 
materials are produced. The final stage is the actual 
instruction by the teacher. 



vcx:ational education.- a developmental perspective 



For sixty years, vocational education has been con- 
fused with pmctical training required for a job and has 
been regarded as separate and distinct from “education.” 
It has been considered a dull body of specific, technical 
facts and manipulative functions standing apart from 
humanistic studies, inherently inconsistent with the ideal 
of higher education. Young people without college 
ability or academic talent are usually the ones referred 
to vocational education. 

Yet it is no longer possible to compartmentalize 
education into general, academic and vocational com- 
ponents. We know now that education in general is a 
cmcial element in preparation for a successful working 
career at any level. With rising average educational 
attaimnent, more highly educated people are available, 
and employers have less need to accept the less edu- 



cated. Tlie educational skills of spoken and written 
communication, computation, analytical techniques, 
knowledge of society and one’s role in it, and skill in 
human relations are as vital as the Arils of particular 
occupations. If education is preparation for life, and if 
practically everyone’s life and oppoitunitie:> for self- 
expression and self-fulfillment include work, then only 
the successfully employable are successfully educated. 

Rather than being a separate discipline within educa- 
tion, vocational education is a basic objective of all 
education and a basic element of each person’s educa- 
tion. Vocational education’s teaching techniques may 
offer as much in method as in substance. For many 
students, these techniques supply a core of academic and 
skill content which are more palatable and useful to 
disadvantaged students than either alone. The use of 
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tools, mateikis. zzd pioiide i,or^t£tc no:>%’Ci- 

tal ccn:plciBcnls to the §ci:ciali> »cibd peifo:nMr*cc 
stardirds cf conventional education. 

Learning throng «oik cxpciicncc oi Ihiough educa- 
tion in the schools ihops and kboialoises is most 
applicable to those whose leifcal cxpeiicr.*es ha^e been 
lij *?ed and whc.'a tsn:c hoikonshme been shoilcncd bv 

^ -talion of failure. The piocc2.ses of vocational 
education require the student’s active paitiJpalicn. 
greatly enhance his mulhation to learn, and help relate 
his educational experience to any i:un:ber of adult roles. 
Th^ key is to build a better means of inle^aling 
academic education, skill training, and work experience. 

What is needed now is a developmental system of 
education. Such a system introduces in the elcmeiilaiy 
^des av/areness of the relationships which exist be- 
tween schooling and work. The Tedmofogy forQ^drai 
project of the New Jersey Stale Department of Educa- 
tion, for example, introduces as early as kindergarten an 
exposure to the workings of the economy and the nature 
of occupations within it. Thus, the students gain a 
genera! understanding of economic realities and find all 
learning more relev’snt. In llic main, the elementary 
school role is diagnostic and prescriptive. It provides 
whatever experiences a child may need to make learning 
real throu^ a continuing examination of how man uses 
work for self-support, how major occupations employ 
knovvierige, and how productivity is related to a variety 
cf abilities. A major objective of elementary education is 
to discover the talents of each child and demoiLstraie 
tineir relationsliip to the work world. 

In the middle school years, more intensive consider- 
ation of the relationships among school, work, individual 
abilities, and the opportunities and demands of various 
career fields provides awareness of how options in later 
life may be expanded or limited by performance and 
choice. Each child should be given an opportunity to sec 
what adults who share his qualities do in society, what 
j«bs they have, what goals they pursue. The middle 
school years are also the place for more intensive 
exploration of careers. Who am I going to be? What am I 
going to do? The school must help each student explore 



iclcv through slmulclcd related to Lis schoel 

iludrcs ar.d hdp m.Juje his Rectal talents ar:d iniCicsls. 

In the junior and senior h^ schooL the cunaojium 
diould be coo.dmaled to lend reality ar:d a sense of 
purpose !o education for all slud^ts, to cqu^ them 
with marketable skills without foreclosing the project 
of continuing education after sdrool. At ?bc posl- 
sccondaty level, career preparation should contimre but 
cuninrla also should be designed to enable students to 
advance to four -year college and university courses. 

An illuslraiion of how vocational education can 
function as both a teaching and a motivational device is 
the Pre-Technology program (also known as the “Rich- 
mend Han” or the “Pre-Tech Pro^am”), now widely 
used throughout the San Francisco Bay area. Its target 
population is the average, capable, but undermoiiv’ated 
student arhievintg below his ability, it demorrstiates the 
effectiveness of a bioad-gzugcd inlcrdisciplmary aca- 
demic approach, combined with a specific employment- 
oriented approadi. Students are trained in a post-second- 
ary tedrnica] institute, to be engineering technicians, for 
which there L hi^ demand, while studying inter-related 
cour^ towards collide credit. 

Another interesting and successful program has been 
Project FEAST (Food, Education and Service Tech- 
nology) which prepares students for commercial food 
and hospitality occupations. Thoii^ enrolling students 
of all ability levels, it has been especially effective and 
sprropnaic for those of less than average verbal ability. 
The disciplines drawn upon are home economics, sci- 
ence, En^ish and mathematics. Close ties with the Hotel 
and Restaurant Foundation at San Francisco City Col- 
lege have assured both employment and further educa- 
tion opportunities to the students involved. 

A developmental system from elementary ihrou^ 
middle and secondary to pust-secondary levels properly 
designed and implfunented, offers rich content for the 
intellectually inclined, stimulation for the able but in- 
different, and new doors to greater achievement for 
those whose abdities do not find expression in the 
conventional classroom. 
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WPIiSDIXA 



SELECTED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 



fed- 1 a ccxilrati ailh the UJ5, Office «.;f Edrcalic-n. Sucial. tducalson RcscjJch Dcvelupircril. Iec. 
izi the -.piiES »»f I V6H ur;dcrt!.«uk Ji sltdv uf cdt^^liorj rix»^an:is fvi persc-Ds ailh spctisd seeds. 

The fo luains cxccrrls have been taken Uvin the SERD Rcpuil to the Office of Edccaliun. fke\ ~rc onh 
hajhligils designed to give the basics c.f the piogiaros and a conccpl of ahal seniica> aic cccessaiy to 
©perat I a program for the disadvanlagcd. 

Pillsbiu^h. Pcnmxhania 

In IV63 the city conducted a comprehensive socalional cdutalion survey and important findings acre 
made. Only of the graduates of the city school ^stem acre going on to college, yet more than IG'Z of 
the system's students acre enrolled in either academic programs or in the su-callcd "general" program. The 
a'ori paltcms and demands of the roclropolilan area had changed radically from those of a steel, 
iiansportaljon, and mining center to. increasingly, those of nca industries aith uhich existing voca- 
liona' -technical training programs acre inadequately articulated. Thus. W‘i job titles important to the 
emerpng economy of the iotai community axrc identified in the report. This list has «nt.c been expanded 
to 123 ailh the continued growth of the medical centers of the area. 

At the time the vocational survey was undertaken, the city school system was operating five traditional 
vocational high schools. Course offerings were limited to 23 trades. Less than 13'< of the students at the 
high school level were cm'ollcd in these programs. The average age of the shop equipment a-as 37 years 
and no systematic review or up-grading of the vocational program had been made for nearly 20 years. 

Eijly in 1964, the city school board began the impicmentalion of the recommendations of the 1963 
report. It provided for (1) the development of three central “core'* curricula, represented by the 
occu'^alional, vocational, and technical (OVTJ combinations of academic and non-academic subject 
mailer, (2) the undertaking of an orderly transition from the traditional vocational schools to comprehen- 
sive liigh schools with 0\T offerings, usually limited to the eleventh and twelfth grades. and f.^1 the further 
develapmenl of technical level instruction to be pven in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. 

CiiiTcnt with renewed interest in vocational education, other areas of the total school curriculum were 
being examined for the purpose of up-grading them. As a result of these efforts, a grant of S2,4S5.0G0 was 
fcccv'cd from the Ford Foundation, of which S102.S00 was designated for specific projcctsand staff in the 
OVT operation. 

Ir one of the comprehensive high schools, adjudged representative of the dly-vvidc vocational program 
opcr.iting in the inner-city . low income area and serving disadvantaged Negro youth, the total enrollment 
for the I967-6S school year was S55 students from grades 9 through 12. 182 students {average age of 15) 
were enrolled in grade 9, 207 (average age of 16) were enrolled in grade 10. 299 (average age of 17) were 
ciu'oiled in grade II, and 167 students (average age of 18) were enrolled in grade 12. The average academic 
retardation for these students was one year. About 95^4 of the cnrollees were Negro. One out of five of 
them came from families whose annual income was less than 53,000 a year. The primary occupation of the 
parents of the students was blue txrllar. Most students fell in the I.Q. range of 75 to 90, but all intelligence 
ranges were represented. Many came from broken homes or from homes which were emotionally, 
ecoromically , or culturally disadvantaged and inadequate. The behavioral patterns commonly found among 
inner-city Negro slum dwellers were apparent, truancy, delinquency, hostility, alienation, etc. 

The program for the typical student completing the total vocational curriculum is to have exploratory 
career information presented to him during the middle-school years, and then to be enrolled in industrial 
arts, business education, or home economies coursc^ during the ninth and tenth years. Upon entry to the 
eleventh grade, and after a period of testing and counseling, the student is encouraged to select a broad 
industrial classification, with skill training available at progressively higlier ieveb of the occupational, 
volitional, technical, or post-high school programs. The occupational programs are designed to be two 
yea. s in length and to achieve two objectives. They serve as educational entry programs, where student 
interest can be advanced, motivation instilled, confidence gained, and aspiration levels raised both 
Vocitionally and academically . At the same time, the uccupafionai programs serve as skill development 
projP’ams, in semi-skilled and service arc.>.s where the education is not as demanding as in vocational or other 
acatlemic areas. V'crlical scheduling enables students to move to more advanced or to different experiences 
as they become interested and ready. 
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A gcccrsJ eJiiu 2 i£*:»n phzic ifcc skO li£l 2 ip§ in the o^xupilionsl pregTzm. Rcadn^ c l a s ses 

us^ng; uCi-onscniiunzI msiciidi aii used to «-ertaic tl:c s!t.denls* iltenlion. Students zie cnccoj^^^ed to read 
wfcalcstci iclezesis ifctnx This £eadz:g class, as adl as the remzindci of tte secool day zfter t!nce penods cf 
skill inairuEs c?pciccncc. 4S dcii.-led iw dvimaEl zcziszrAi. a!*fiilies uf the sliidenl.Tbis prc'gran 

cvnlinrcs cn a half-day basis ahen a covptrziivt liv:^ -expenence is bcgui. 

jj-g gej;ejai niodel foi ifce iucalional-lcchnical edncalion cf dissdirs nt a g ed siiicenls appears promisisg. 
L’nlie many ulfcci innci-^LSly schools aalh a black slcdtal body, qnalily mass education is attempted here, 
w£lh the same piogiam offerings as <sl all of the olhei sccocdaiy schools in the city. This school should 
cMtamly col be chaiaL.teriz.ed as a dumping ground foi disadvantaged pupils. Inrtcad it offers educationcl 
opportunities to a large number of the disadvantaged who arc Rillii^g to make minimal adjustments and 
effort. It appears, ho»cver, that for the truly disadvantaged and alienated student i:ot a great deal is bring 
done to retain or reclaim him. The dropout rale is quite hi gh for the four years of this secondary school 
program. In recent yearss, the dropout rale has been more than twice that for the sriiool system generally, 
Le., 2(^ as compared with 8.5*1. The OVT program in the dr.’enthand twelfth grades has contributed to 
the holding power of the schooL The dropout rate for those seniors enrolled in the schooTs OVT piogizra 
during the 1967-68 school year was 4.4!^ or about half that of the dropout rate for the city’sscfaool system 

The schc-ol day has been extended to permit more flexible scheduling and also to permit an OVT 
enrollee to pursue an academic objeslive at the same time that he is acquiring a vocational ricflL 

Oakland, Calif omia 

The purpose of the project is to equip disadvantaged central city youth with vocational sJdlls and 
attitudes that would enable them to qualify for jobs upon graduation. Participation in the two-year 
program is restricted to devcnlh and twdfth grade sludents^ School performance of these students had 
been characterized as poor, although their intelligence was average. 

A unique feature of the pro^aia lies in its efforts to end fragmentation of subject matter. Lessons arc 
not s^arated into such courses as science, math, English, and shop but combined to make them reflect the 
practical aspects of working at one’s job. This approach has been instrumental in increaring students’ 
learning motivation. 

The program lias, been developed through the introduction of educators, school offidais, and the 
business community. Some of its ideas wore gleaned from carefully designed researdi. Others represent 
common sense applications of practical know-how. Teachers arc learning how to juggle subject matter as 
part of a mutual effort to create a flexible educational system geared to meet the needs of various 
backgrounds, ability levels, and the fLictuating demands of business and industry. The curriculum has 
remained fluid. In this connection, curriodum teams have been estabii^ed, composed of representatives 
from education and industry, to evaluate the pro^am. Both teachers arid counsriors have been going out 
into industry to secure jobs for graduating students and doing it succ e ssfu l ly. 

There has been established the must intensive long-range, follow-up program in Americar. vocational 
history to determine whether vocational training, soda! environment, and persona! characteristics have a 
positive influence upon the employment success of the individual graduate. (Success here is defined as 
sustained employment for one year following graduation.) 

Participating instructors and counselors are part of the regular school staff. They are carefully selected 
and trained for working in the program. The instructors do everything in their power to maintain student 
int^est and to relate subject matter to student vocational goals. In this effort, they have been very 
successful. The couirselcis are trained to be active in obtaining jobs for students and teachir^ students how 
to apply for a job and take a job placement test. 

The follow-up studies have also been supported by the State Department of Vocational Education 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Additional funding has been provided since February 1966, 
by the State Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services under Title V-A of the National Defense Education Act 
The Ford Foundation granted partial matching funds to assist the project. Vocational Education Act funds 
were provided by the State Department of Vocational Education, but as yet no other source of matching 
monies has been found. 

This program has contributed to the development of a close working relationship between industry, the 
school, and the community. This relationship has been profitable to all three. 
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Cb.nj:r£>n, Cclif^TKZj 



oopmliw toc£15c 22] c;!!:c 2 t£oa prc^rarinung fcr tbs diszuvziiizged wss introduced in cctro- 
pciitM area in 1966. an the course of prcgram dere!opn:ci:t, boaercr, it «as aealized skill tiainirs alone 
woiud not ineet tic cost cailical needs of the disadrentased students. Tic high degree of eniollonal and 
dcpiavation ajnong a higi percentage of the students made ps>'<±oIo^czl and social reiatilitaion 
lie fundamental goal of the prc^ram. In addition to skill training, this vocational education prcgmm was 

usM as a veluclc to meet these clfcer needs which, unless met, would render the skill and academic tiaining 
incifectuaL 

The camcula «n the three high schools arc weighted heavi^ toward cmplojTCcnt and employability 
training. Of a total of 6,4©0 students in the last school year, !,600 were in wcalional or industrial arts 
programs. It is expected that over 2,000 students will be enrolled in these programs in the coming year. 
Another factor conbibuling to the w’cjghting cf the cunioda toward employment lelaled subjects is the 
requirement that the students need to work to remain in school and to help support their families. About 
70rS of the boys and nearly 50iS cf the girls in these schools need jobs, but arc unemployed. The pioaiam 
offers training and work expciicnce in a great cumber of vocational areas, the most innoTalive of which 
appear to be the food sendees, disfnbulire education, and the para-medical vocations. The most umquc 
aspect of the curriculum is found in the food sendees section which also touches on distributive education. 
One cf the schools opmles a complete food sendee fadlily managed by the students. In it arc contained a 
restaurant, kitchen, and cafeteria, with their own purchasing and auxunring departments. Of rice duties arc 
performed by students from the office skills program, students in distributive education handle the business 
aspects of their field, and students from other spedzlized courses pzriidpaJe where appropriate. 

The staffing of the program reflects several unusual aspects. There are team tcaching-oounseloi teams 
of two persons, one male and one female, who have experience in business, vocational education, and 
personnel administration. Four such teams exist for an average of 120 students. The work experience 
positions of the para-medical courses arc tau^t primarily in hospitals by certified hospital personnel. 

This a prime example of vocational training of a soollcd “special needs” group in a regular program, the 
philosophy being that everybody has special needs that can be met in a regular program. The development 
of academic curricula that have relevance to several vocational fields rcfiecls an ability to “make do” wrth 
few teachers and large classes in the face of great demand for such academic courses. Many students outside 
the pregram aiso elect these courses. 

Minneapolis. Minnesota 



The Work Opportunity Center has, rince September 1966, attempted to serve the spedsHized needs of 
students who find it difficult to succeed in the establiriied secondary programs. The announced purpose of 
the program is to provide whatever service a youth between the ages of 16 and 21 may need to become 
■self-reliant in the community. These services include vocational training, vocational guidance and 
counseling, work experience, testing, work attitude orientation, basic education, job development, 
placement, and follow-up. Tnc program is supported by a variety of outreach services in cooperation with 
irdigenous advisory groups, the Department of Welfare, the courts, the public school system, and other 
agencies. 

As ori^nally desired, the program emphasizes individual service and short-term results while 
experimenting with certain adjustments in the more traditional practices in secondary education in order to 
attract and retain hard-core youth. Accordingly, the facility is located in a “non-school” type building in 
the center of the depressed area. The program is non-graded, emphasis is placed on success of the individual, 
there is an open attitude toward dress and beharior, hours arc flexible, and non-attendance is tolerated as 
well as treated. 

Attempt IS made to relate skill training and on-the-job experience to the job market. Therefore, this part 
of the curriculum is flexible with courses in specialized skills added or dropped as the situation demands. 
The Center is open to any city youth who is not enrolled in high school. Again, since the program is 
tailored to individual needs and rate of progress, enrollment varies between 250 and 300 students. Between 
12 and 18 students enter the Center each week, and an estimated 1 ,000 students are served by the Center 
during a 1 2 month period. 

In this climate, it is difficult to differentiate between curriculum and a service, since the problematic 
nature of the enroUees makes the two interrelated. In general, course work can be divided between some 20 
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skill iTEinirs cEicgi?ncs *!wc!cp~ci:lal woik la K3ii&:g. ziilihaictic. coanra^cstioa sjJLs. 

so^l sirilics, isd;v:45ii2lizcJ acsdcrdc courses, ard fol!ow*lhroi;sh iraicias sctkjXS. There is aa iaa-c 2 «d 
emphasis oa events and iavclvemenl ia aelhilies oalsidc the c!assr4X>m. iadndir^ field trips to plays and 
exhibits, restaurants, and acrkii^cnviionniecls. In several skill Irainins areas, an incentive ^’Slem has been 
developed utiliring ratine; sheets, a^iards cf merit, point ^'slcnis, elc. 



Thc socali<>ns f*.-r which *diill trainina m differed at the Center arc in line with the needs cf the local job 
market- vet they rcficcl the limited opporliinilics that the community is willing to provide the cnrollccs. 

The program serves dropouts, ^cc one must be a dropout to qualify for enrollment, a high perixnlage 
of whom are economically disadvantaged and have spei:^ problems. 



SculJi Brmjsiiick, Xciv Jersey 

This pro;ecl. located in a suburban community on the noitkeasl coast, represents an effort^ lO encourage 
dropouts and potential dropouts to prepare for high school cquhalcmy and employment with the aid of 
intensive counseling. Dropouts arc acih'cly soight for enrollment with the assistance of school counselor^ 
but. as it worked *.»ut. enrollment consisted pred< tminanlly of those classified as “potential dropouJ-S. 
EnruJlmcnt %ancs from 50 to fcO students a! a given lime. Classes are conduded after regular school 
Smcc this program is an adjunct of the regular school oiniculum. admission is voluntary and a regular high 
school program is offered in addition to a certificate of «>mplclion. 

When the sdiool opened in September 1967. 480 potential cnrollccs were idenUfied, 200 of whom were 
contacted. Of these. 132. were inlcnicw’cd and 94 attended one or more dass sessions. Job placement 
services are provided. Those interested primarily in immediate employment arc refared to the State 
Employment Service, the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Veterans Admii^ration. 

Since this program borders on being a highly personalized, tutorial arm of an established v’ccational 
school. It asam proves the effectiveness of close personal services in dcaliig with the problems of potential 
dropouts and disadvantaged youth. The program is carried out with dedication and achieved r<^lls, 
perhaps because the informal silualion and low sludcnl/tcachcr ratio ghes the faculty an opportunity to 
perform under ideal drcumslanccs. 

Vocational classes arc conducted in auto mechanics, data procesang, typing, shorthand, clcctridty. 
graphic arts, and woodworking. 



Lockhart, Texas 

In 1964, the Vocational Didsion of the Slate Education Agency initbted a state wide ‘^^pational 
Training Proaram*’ for in-sdiool youth unable to succeed in the regular education pro^m. program 
was dcs^cd^to meet the needs of the students who were not suffidcntly retarded to qualify them for 
vocational rehabilitation, but who were not succeeding in the regular progiam- 



To the maximum extent possible, the academic teaching is related to current topics in shop and home 
economics couiscs and to the world of work in gcncraL For example, in English, students !<ram ^nimar 
throush writing job application letters. Their vocabulaiy is expanded by learning words related to 
mechanics or home economics. The math curriculum includes weights and measures, income management, 
banking, and taxes. Since the curriculum is ungraded, students progress at their own rate. 



A v/ork orientation program at the junior high level has two distinct advantages over a igh 
vocational program. It can be used to improve the achievements and attitudes of students ‘in time. By the 
time they become juniors or seniors in high school, time is running short. The vocational aspects are le^ 
costly A junior high vocational program, not aiming to prepare students for immediate employment need 
not place emphasis on the attainment of a skiU and therefore docs not need shops equipped with the latert 
tools and machinery. Yet the vocational training at the junior high level can stUl be used to teach 
academics, instill good work habits, and ^vc students a feeling of accomplishment, no matter what the 
quality of equipment used. 



The key to success of the program is the attempt of the staff to make sure that the program interests the 
students, and that the students feel they arc making progress. This has partiaUy been accomplished by a few 
simple “^mmicks,” such as giving studcnls the privilege of having a duty to pcrforih in the school, posting 
charts showing each student’s progress, and replacing textbooks with the daily newspaper. It has also b^n 
accomplished because the staff carefully follows the progress of the students. The schedule and cumculum 
designed by the staff arc flexible enough to give each student the help he needs in areas where he is 
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£h'ca son^c cxp«>^c ta tXwi^p^Llk'Zxal in ;!i!dil:«>n tij izahznits ^and v^(>«^ltcnal 
h<-n:tf b> r^ridinj l!:e neH^pjjvr jnd ».-lhct •.•<».»rap3lL»rjl infoxiaalii^'n coaltfriils. 

I fioifiz, OMijfMnJzcfim^ VcUer) 

This piA^gijm a-as initialed diiiin5 Ihc summci of I*i>64 as Ike onlj rcsidcnlial MDTA Iraining cenlci fui 
discdsanlascd >oi!lh in this midacslcin stale. Its **■* liain uncinplojcd oi underempluvcd cu!cs 

Ife tu 21 scars nf ase frwni inner -eily cnsiiitnroenls in one nf 17 trades and in allilndcs that aou!d alio« 
them li* ciimpclc siitussfidiV in Ihc laK«i market. The olilixcs a rcsidciilial Irainang school in a 

rural selling aaay fr«.»m the pressures of a ^elU>, In aJdiliun li» furnishing the students ualh basic 
cducaliun and scicaliuna! training, the School prosidcs medical care, spending money, and posilJsc social 
and altitudinal indoelrinalion through counseling. 

The staff consists of 2a vocal.onal instructors. basic education instructors, eight pupil personnel 
spCc-jahsts and supporlise personnel. The supporthc staff includes live counselors, a psychologist, a social 
worker, five members of Ihc stale employment service, two members of Ihc Bureau of V'ocalional 
Rehabilitation, doctors and purses. In addition, there arc 56 pcrs«.>ns who operate housing, food and 
recreational services. 

Instruction is offered in iT vocaliomi areas which have been identified by the Slate Employment 
Service as havmg c-urrent and future employ r'cnl polcnliaL A total of 24 scclionsof vocational training are 
offered daily from 7.00 a.m. until midnight. Basic and remedial academic education is also given to those 
lackiirg in academic skills. Instruction is geared as mucli as possible to individual needs. Average dass sicc is 
20. Courses arc upgraded so that :^udcnts may progress at their own rale. The faculty is ^ven maximum 
freedom to develop ihc curriculum and teach as flexibly and innovativcly as possible. Team teaching and 
Mmullancous iirstruction (where the basic education teacher gives math or reading instruction in 
ojnjunction with the leaching of a :^ill in the shop area) arc two devices being used. 

Tlic instruction cost of the program is borne by federal funds provided under the Manpower 
Development and Training AcL A philanlluopist donated S250.000 to provide for tlie cost of residential 
and recicutional facilities. This aspccl of the program is administered by a private non-profit corporation. 
Several stale government agencies arc cooperating on Ihc day-to-day operation. Ihc Slate Division of 
V^ocalional liducation. the State Y'’outh Commission, the Slate Employment Service, and the Bureau of 
V'ocational Rehabilitation. The latter two have full-time staff people assigned to the school. The key 
personnel in the school's administration arc the director, the supervisor of vocational education, and the 
basic education supervisor. 

The program has been quite successful in providing inner -city young males with employable vocational 
skills. Since it is funded under MOTA. federal law requires maintenance of follow-up records of graduates' 
post-training employment experience. These show that about 85^4 arc able to find work and that gel 
jobs in the field in which they .arc trained. 

Floraicc, South Carolbia 

This is a vocational program for adults with a pattern of development similar to that of many other 
agricultural areas. As the need for manual farm labor continues to decrease, there is an increasing demand 
for vocational education in related fields where there arc job openings here and elsewhere. The center has 
offered an increasingly broad array of vocational subjects in line with ihc demands of the job market. 

The academic curriculum is based on minimum state requirements, but the vocational choice is quite 
broad. The advanced courses arc at the junior college level. Courses include the full range of buriness 
occupations, including general business, business law, salesmanship, office practice, office machinery, 
shorthand, and typing. The most popular courses arc in agriculture, enrollment is at 110 in farm 
production, farm mechanics, horticulture. The three courses in home economics have an eiuollmcnt of 102. 
Other major courses are Distributive Education, 17; Air Conditioning, 32; Auto Body Repair, 28; 
Carpentry, 23; Cosmetology, 26; and Drafting, 14. 

The program has developed a close working relationship between industry, the institution, and the 
community. An effective public relations program keeps the center, its work, and its accomplishments in 
the public eye. The staff and faculty maintain close personal coplact with industry and agriculture to assure 
the continuing relevance of the course work to employer needs. The services and advice of civic 
organizations and the local Chamber of Commerce arc enlisted. 
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Qumcy, .'Ulticis 

is of tr02d scope ivith slrcn^ coromunily invdvec^cnt, effective n<^ of usivcrsity 

rcst^urte? The program is a system-wide effort that crosses school and grade lines to identify potential 
dropouts at a relalicely early sge and enrolls them in a series of pre-vocational and vocational 
through :omplction of high sdiool. 

It war organized by the school distnd on the advice of a special community commission which was 
formed la 1962 in response to citizen alarm over the local school dropout rate. About 7fSof the combined 
student body of the junior and senior high schools arc enrolled in the 25 spedal courses under the program- 
T^ee senior high sd:ool cla v es are Involved in actual work training. The academic courses at all levels are 
oriented toward the \»orld of work and functional employment. 

The resources of a nearby university were used to conduct an exhaustive study of the dropout problem 
and its causes. These were identified as an Integral part of program development. Since the primary goal of 
the progmm Is retention of the student through completion of high school, placement activity is not 
sagnifierrt. 

The community and adminislrative environment in which the program operates is conducive to 
innovat ot and adiicvemcnt. The home vintation required of instnrctoisgives the insight into the needs of 
their students that would not emerge in the classroom environment. 



APPENDIX B 

SELECTED EXCERPTS FROM THE REGULATIONS FOR STATE PLAN PROGRAMS, 
UNDER VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1968 (APRIL, 1969) 



§ 102.6 T ocational education for disadvantaged or handicapped persons. 

(a) Vuiational edui.ation for disadvantaged or handicapped persons supported with funds under section 
102(a) o: (b) of the Act shall ictclude special educational programs and services deagned to enable 
disadva:xtjged or handicapped persons to achieve vocational education objectives that would otherwise be 
beyond t leir reach as a result of their handicapping condition. These programs and services may take the 
form of raodificatlons of i^lai programs, fecial educational services which arc supplementary to regular 
programs, or special vocational education programs designed only for disadvantaged or handicapped 
persons. Examples cf such special educational programs and services include the following, special 
instrucic nal proems or pre-vocational orientation programs where necessary, remedial instruction, 
guidance counseling and testing services, employability skills training, communications skills training, 
special transportation facilities and services, special educational equipment, services, and devices, and reader 
and interpreter services. 

(b) Finds available for vocational education for disadvantaged or handicapped persons may not be 

to provide food, lodging, medical and dental services and other services which may be necessary for 
studerts enrolled in such programs but which arc not directly related to the provision of vocational 
educaticn to such students. However, the State board or local educational agency conducting such 

progTcms shall encourage the provision of such services through anangements with other agencies 
responsible for such services. 

(c) To the extent feasible, disadvantaged or handicapped persons shall be enrolled in vocational 
education designed for persons without their handicapping condition. Educational services required to 
enable them to benefit from such programs may take the form of modifications of such programs or of 
supplementary ^ecial educational services. In either case, funds available for vocational education for 
disadvantaged or handicapped persons may be used to pay that part of such additional cost of the program 
modifications or st pplcmentary special educational services as is reasonably attributable to disadvantaged 
or handicapped persons. 

(d) If certain disadvantaged or handicapped persons cannot benefit from regular vocational education 
progra'ns to any extent, even with modifications thereto or with the provision of supplementary fecial 
educational services, then these persons shall be provided with special programs of vocational instruction 
which meet the standards and requirements of regular vocational education programs set forth in SI 02.4 



acd w.hj«.h, in include su*.h j^eclal instiuctioml devices and techniques and such sjppleincnlary 

q>ccial cduuilional services as arc necessary to enable those persons to achieve their vocational objective. In 
these cases, feeds available for vocational education for the disadv'anlagcd or the handicapped may be used 
to pay that pail of the total cost of the instructional pn^am and supplementary ^ccial educational 
services that arc rcasonab^ attiibulablc to the vocational education of disadvantaged or handicapped 
persons. 

(c) \Tocatfoaal education pro-ams ana services for disadvantaged or handicapped persons shall be 
planned, developed, established, administered, and evaluated by Slate boards and local educational agennes 
in consultation with advisory committees which include representatives of such persons in cooperation with 
other public or private agencies, oiganications, and institutions having responsibility' for the education of 
disadvantaged or handicapped persons in the area or community served by such programs or services, such 
as community agencies, vocational rehabilitation ^cncics, fecial education departments of State and local 
educational agencies, and other agencies, organizations, and institutions, public or private, concerned with 
the problems of such persons^ 



SI 02.35 State administration and leadersii^. 

(a) Adequate State board staff. The State board shall provide for a State staff suffidently 
qualified by education and experience and in sufficient numbers to enable the Stale board to plan, devdop, 
administer, supervise, and evaluate vocational education programs, services, and activities under the State 
plan to the extent necessary to assure quality in all education programs which arc realistic in terms of actual 
or anticipated employment opportunities and suited to the ne<^s, interests, and abilities of those being 
trained. Particular consideration shall be given to staff qualifications for leadership in proems, services, 
and activities for disadvantaged persons, handicapped persons, depressed areas, research and traiiuiig, 
exemplary programs and projects, residential vocatiorjal schools, consumer and homcmaking, cooperative 
vocational education, curriculum development, and work-study, 

*** 



§102.40 

(c) With other agencies, organizations, and institutions. The State plan shall provide that in the 
development of vocational education programs, services, and activities there may be, in addition to the 
cooperative arrangements referred to in subsections (a) and (b), cooperative arrangements with other 
agencies, organizations, and Institutions concerned with manpower needs and job opportunites, such as 
institutions of higher education, model city, business, labor, and community action organizations. Copies of 
agreements between the State board and other agencies, organizations, and institutions, providing for such 
arrangements described herein ^all be submitted when executed by the State board for filing with the 
State plan. 

§102.59 

(1) Vocational education for disadvantaged per:,om. At least 15 percent of the total allotment for any 
fiscal year to a State of funds appropriated under section 102(a) of the Act, or 25 percent of that portion 
of the State's allotment which is in excess of its base allotment, whichever is greater, shall be used only for 
vocational education for disadvantaged persons. 






(c) Waiver of percentage requirements. The percentage requirements in subparagraph (I) ... may be 
waived for any Slate by the Commissioner for any fiscal year upon his finding that the requirements impose 
a hardship or arc impractical in their application with respect to that State. Such a finding will be made 
only upon the request of the State submitted through its State board as a part of its annual program plan or 
amendment thereto. 

(d) Vocational education meeting more than one percentage requirement. If an expenditure for 
vocational education falls within more than one of the categories for which there is a percentage 
requirement, the total amount of the expenditure may be counted as an expenditure for vocational 



cdoicalion in one of Ihe calcgoiics. or prorated to each of the iratesorics in any manner which the Slate 
board deems reasonable and proper so loi^ as the zggxcg^ie amount prorated to the categories in which the 
exper:diture falls does not exceed the total amount of the expenditure. 
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